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STOW’S ‘SURVEY’: SIR JOHN 
PULTENEY’S “COLD HARBOUR.” 
Ir has often occurred to me that an 
important service would be rendered to 
London archeology if the 1603 edition of 
Stow’s ‘Survey’ (the last published in his 
lifetime) were thoroughly overhauled by some 
competent person, and brought abreast of our 

resent knowledge of the subjects treated 
the old antiquary. Much of this know- 
ledge lies buried in the Proceedings and 
Transactions of learned societies, and is not 
accessible to the general public. The founder 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ to whom we all owe a debt of 
gratitude, made no pretence of bringing tlie 
‘Survey’ up to date when he reprinted it 
several years ago. Mr. Fairman Ordish— 
than whom there could be no better man for 
the work—once contemplated doing some- 
thing of the kind, but T believe the project 
has fallen through. A thorough revision of 
the ‘Survey’ would, perhaps, be beyond the 
capacity of a single expert, but it could be 
carried through by means of a small com- 
mittee, each member of which might under- 
take that section of the work with which he 
was most familiar. I trust that the scheme 
may some day be favourably viewed by the 
London Topographical Society, which is 


naturally the most suitable body for super- 
vising the execution of the work. 

An instance showing the necessity for an 
undertaking of this kind may be found in 
connexion with the ‘Cold Harbour” house 
of Sir John Pulteney, which is mentioned by 
Pror. SKEAT at p. 413 of the last volume 
(see also 10 §. i. 341, 496 ; ii. 14, 74). Pror. 
SKEAT quotes Stow as saying that Pulteney 
gave to Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Here- 
ford, “‘his whole tenement called Cold Har- 
brough, with all the tenements and key 
adjoining.” Mr. Philip Norman, Treas. S.A., 
in the able and interesting paper entitled 
‘Sir John Pulteney and his Two Residences 
in London,’ which was read before the Society 
of Antiquaries on 13 December, 1900, con- 
clusively showed that this statement of 
Stow’s was incorrect. 

Sir John Pulteney’s will and the proceed- 
ings of his executors show that he did not 

art with his proprietary rights in “Cold 

arbour,” but merely divested himself of 
certain interests therein. His interest in 
two-thirds of the property he parted with 
to Earl Humphrey during the earl’s life, 
while in the remaining third his wife Mar- 
garet possessed a life interest by way of 
dower, the earl, if he survived her, possessing 
for his life a reversionary interest. It was 
under these circumstances that Sir John 
Pulteney, by his will, which is enrolled in 
the Court of Husting, and of which an 
abstract has been printed by Dr. R. R. 
Sharpe in his ‘Calendars of Husting 
Wills,’ i. 609, 610, directed that the “Cold 
Harbour” should be sold, Henry Pykard 
having the refusal of it for one thou- 
sand marks sterling. Apparently Henry 
Pykard had reasons for not taking up his 
option, for another deed, which was also 
enrolled in the Court of Husting, declares 
the manner in which the executors carried 
out Sir John’s directions. The Earl of 
Hereford being still alive, as well as Margaret, 
the widow of Sir John, who had in the 
meantime married Sir Nicholas de Loveyne, 
who is wrongly called Lovell by Stow, the 
executors could sell only the reversion of the 
property, which would revert to them after 
the death of the existing beneficiaries. This 
they accomplished by selling the reversion of 
the two-thirds held oe the earl and the third 
held by Margaret to Margaret and her 
husband, who thereby would become possessed 
of the whole of the property after the death 
of the earl.* 


* The official references to the will of Sir John 
Pulteney and to the declaration of the executors 
are Hustings Rolls 77, No. 180, and 81, No. 107. 
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Mr. Norman has traced the devolution ‘of Sidney and Webster because I asserted in 
of the ‘*Cold Harbour” property from the | my first paper that incidents in the play 
death of Sir John Pulteney to the present | were founded upon similar incidents in the 
time, but it is sufficient to state that it now ‘Arcadia.’ I could pursue the subject much 
occupies the site on which the premises of | further, but do not wish to deprive myself of 


the City of London Brewery are built. From 
an orthographical point of view, it may be 
interesting to note that the place was spelt 
in two different ways in Sir John Pulteney’s 
will: Le Coldherberuy and Le Choldherberve. 
In the declaration of the executors it is spelt 
Le Coldherhergh. W. F. Pripeaux. 


JOHN WEBSTER AND SIR PHILIP 
SIDNEY. 
(See anfe, pp. 221, 261, 303.) 
Ir is not by chance, as I have shown, that 
Webster causes the fortunes of Antonio, a 
man of mean birth, and his wife the duchess, 


‘space for dealing with Webster’s langua 
and proverbial lore. 

It is interesting to find that Webster 
lingered over his reading of the story of the 
King of Paphlagonia. Everybody knows 
that it was from this story that Shakespeare 
derived material for the underplot of Gloster 
and his sons in ‘King Lear.’ Sidney's king 
opens his speech thus :— 

Sirs,’ answered he with a good grace, ‘your 
—— promiseth that cruelty shall not overrun 
nate ; and if it did, in truth our state is sunk below 
the de gree of fe ar.’ ”’—Book ii. 

The italicized words, slightly altered, 
appear in a speech of Bosola’s, and in a 


to resemble at times the fortunes of the queen |scene where the duchess, like Desdemona 


Erona and her mean- born husband Anti- 
philus. Nor is it fanciful to compare the | 
strange incident in *The Duchess of Malfi 
of Ferdinand showing his sister the artificial | 
figures of her husband and children with 
Sidney's story of the pretended execution of 
Philoclea, as well as with that of Pamela told 
just previously. The dumb shows in the 
*Arcadia’ are devised by Cecropia to drive 
her victims to despair and to make them , 
yield to her wishes. In Webster’s play the 
device is the same: the duchess is to be 
**nlagued in art,” and Ferdinand says he will 
«bring her to despair.” Pamela, who was 
also a witness of the scene of the pretended 
execution of her sister, nothing daunted at: 
the sight, became more hardened in her 
opposition to the wishes of Cecropia, and 
“she vowed never to receive sustenance of them | 
that had been the causers of my [Philoclea’s)} 


‘in ‘Othello,’ speaks after she has been 
| strangled :— 
These tears, I am very certain, never grew 
In my mother’s milk: my estate is sunk 
Below the degree of fear. 
* The Duchess of Malfi,’ IV. ii. 429-31. 

Sidney alludes to a quaint saying, breaking 
off in the middle of it ; Webster obligingly 
fills up the blank, as the following will 
show :— 

“Cecropia grew so angry with this unkind 
answer that she could not abstain from telling her 
that she was /ike them that could not sleep when they 
were softly laid,” &e.—* Arcadia,’ Book ini. 

Julia. You are like some cannot sleep in feather- 

beds, 
But must have blocks for their pillows. 
*The Duchess of Malfi,’ V. ii. 244-5. 

A fine saying in the play is that of Bosola : 

The weakest arm is strong enough that strikes 
With the sword of justice. —V. ii. 407-8 


murther.” — Book iii. |It comes from the defiance of Argalus to 
So in the play the dumb show has the) Amphialus :— 
opposite effect on the duchess to that 4 “Prepare therefore yourself according to the 


tended, and she tells Bosola that she will 
starve herself to death. Again, when Cecropia 
found that her cruelty was defeating its own 
ends, she permitted the sisters, who had been 
imprisoned in different chambers, to come 
together again, 
“with the same pity as folks keep fowl when they 
are not fat enough for their eating.” —Book iii. 
Compare :— 
Bosola. Your brothers mean you safety and pity. 
Duchess. Pity! 
With such a pity men preserve alive 
Pheasants and quails, when they are not fat enough 
To be eaten. 
*The Duchess of Malfi,’ ILI. v. 132-5. 
I have been thus particular in pointing out 


noble manner you have used, and think not lightly 
of never so weak an arm which strikes with the 
sword of justice.”—Book iii. 

Sidney says :— 

““Strictness is not the way to preserve virtue 
he had better leave women’s minds the most un- 
tamed that way of any; for no cage will please a 
bird, and every dog is the tiercer for tying.” — Book i: 
The proverb is not uncommon, yet we may 
assume that its presence in Sidney is re- 
sponsible for its reappearance in Webster :— 

Bosola. This restraint, 

Like English mastives that grow fierce with tying, 
Makes her too passionately apprehend 
Those pleasures she’s kept from.—IV. i. 14-17. 


It is a singular and remarkable fact that,. 


a few of the resemblances between the plots 
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the ‘Arcadia’ and borrowed from it, yet 
several times he varies Sir Philip Sidney in 
the very words used by Webster. It is also 
strange that he should adopt the phrasing of 
Beaumont and Fletcher in exactly the same 
way. Take the foregoing parallel as an in- 
stance, and see how the “dog” of Sidney is 
particularized by Massinger and Webster as 
the English mastiff :— 
Francisco. These Turkish dames 

(Like English mastives, that increase their fierce- 


ness 
By being chain’d up), from the restraint of freedom, 
&e. *The Renegado,’ I. ii. 


Then, as regards Beaumont and Fletcher, 


note the following :— 

“For the very cowards no sooner saw him but, 
as borrowing some of his spirit, they went like | 
young eagles to the prey under the wings of their 
dam.”—* Arcadia,’ Book iii. 

Ferdinand. My soldiers (like young eaglets prey- | 

ing under 
The wings of their fierce dam), as if from him 
They took both spirit and fire, bravely came on. | 
‘The Picture,’ IL. ii. | 
The passage in Beaumont and Fletcher, | 
which Mr. W. J. Craig pointed out to me, | 
agrees with Massinger in changing Sidney's 
“eagles” to “eaglets,” and in styling the 
dam “fierce” :— 

Achil/as. And, as inspired by him, his following 

friends, 
With such a confidence as young eaglets prey 
Under the large wing of their fiercer dam, 
Brake through our troops, and scatter'd ‘em. 

‘The False One,’ V. iv. 

Massinger has the same allusion, in almost | 
the same words, in ‘The Unnatural Combat,’ 
Il. i., and he repeats the remainder of the 
speech in the latter in another scene of ‘ The 
Renegado,’ as well as in ‘The Duke of Milan’ 
and other plays. He was a writer who 
thought he could not say a good thing too | 
often. As regards ‘The False One,’ it is 
conjectured that Massinger and Fletcher 
wrote the play between them, and therefore 
it is possible that Massinger is only borrow- 
ing from himself, as usual. But that theory 
would not account for the great number of 
other parallels that are to be found in 
Massinger and Beaumont and Fletcher. 

When the duchess is parting from her 

husband, she says to him, 
In the eternal church, sir, 
I do hope we shall not part thus. 
* The Duchess of Malti,’ IIL. vy. 85-6. 
The phrase is from Sidney :— 

“* She sought all means, as well by poison as knife, 
to send her soul at least to be married in the 
eternal Church with him.”’—‘ Arcadia,’ Book ii. 

CHARLES CRAWFORD, 
(To be conclwied.) 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

‘Trortus AND CressipA,’ V. i. 20.—Shake- 
speare puts into the mouth of Thersites the 
following adjuration to Patroclus : “ Prythee 
be silent boy, I profit not by thy talke, thou 
art thought to be Achilles male Varlot.” To 
which answers Patroclus : “ Male Varlot you 
Rogue! What’s that?” and receives the 
““Why, his masculine Whore.” The 
“Globe ” edition of Shakespeare differs from. 
this text of 1623 only in printing ‘* varlet” 
for “ Varlot.” Surely the various emen- 
dators of Shakespeare's text have here omitted 
to rectify a very obvious typographical error. 
“Male varlot,” or “varlet,” is clearly non- 
sense: a varlet is always male, so far as I am 
aware. Nor is there any resemblance between 
a varlet and a loose woman, even a varletess 
being, according to Mr. Samuel Richardson, 
nothing worse than a waiting-woman. But 


| by the alteration of a single letter in the 


1623 edition it is possible to make absolute 
sense instead of absolute nonsense. Reading. 
h for v, we have a male harlot, which is pre- 
cisely a masculine whore. If I have not dis- 
covered a mare’s nest, or started a quarry 
already put up by others, may I commend 
this suggested emendation to the favourable 
consideration of Shakespearians ? 
James 
The Old Vicarage, Long Crendon. 


“An INDIAN BEAUTY,” ‘ MERCHANT OF 
Venice, IIL. ii. 99.—In 1673 Francis Osborn 
seems to use this phrase in the same sense 
as Shakspere, who implies that the Eastern 
beauty was frightfully ugly to the Eliza- 
bethans. Osborn prints ‘A Letter to two 
Sisters, the one Black, the other Fair,’ and 
holds them both lovely: “To both which I 
remain an equal Captive.” He adds to his 
‘Letter’ a bit of verse, as usual (‘ Works,’ 
p. 546) :— 

Beauty is writ in several Characters, 

None bes are skil’d in some: who find out All? 

Which votes them mad, do say that this man errs 

Because his choice is Black, or Low, or Tall : 

Nature would have all pleas’d: and such as fall 

On Ordinary Features, are less learn’d : 

The Indian Beauties are as plain discern’d 

By those do know their Figure, as the White 

Nor can Expression render it so right 

As may force others to approve the Text: 

Reason, with Taste and Love, should not be vext. 

FP. J. F. 

*‘TwetrtH Nieat,’ I. i. 5-7 :— 

O it came o’er my ear like the sweet South, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour. 
Pope’s change of “sound” to “South” was 
very happy; and I feel sure that he was 
right There are many variants of this 
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| 
Mr. Norman has traced the devolution | 


of Sidney and Webster because I asserted in 


of the **Cold Harbour” property from the | my first paper that incidents in the play 
death of Sir John Pulteney to the present | were founded upon similar incidents in the 


time, but it is sufficient to state that it now 
occupies the site on which the premises of | 


the City of London Brewery are built. From 
an orthographical point of view, it may be 
interesting to note that the place was spelt 
in two different ways in Sir John Pulteney’s 
will: Le Coldherteruy and Le Choldherhervre. 
In the declaration of the executors it is spelt 
Le Coldherherqh. W. F. Pripeaux. 


JOHN WEBSTER AND SIR PHILIP 
SIDNEY. 
(See ante, pp. 221, 261, 303.) 
Ir is not by chance. as I have shown, that 
Webster causes the fortunes of Antonio, a 
man of mean birth, and his wife the duchess, 


to resemble at times the fortunes of the queen | 
Erona and her mean- born husband Anti- 
philus. Nor is it fanciful to compare the 
strange incident in *The Duchess of Malfi’ | 
of Ferdinand showing his sister the artificial 
figures of her husband and children with | 
Sidney's story of the pretended execution of 
Philoclea, as well as with that of Pamela told 
just previously. The dumb shows in the 
*Arcadia’ are devised by Cecropia to drive 
her victims to despair and to make them | 
yield to her wishes. In Webster's play the 
device is the same: the duchess is to be 
* plagued in art,” and Ferdinand says he will 
«bring her to despair.” Pamela, who was 
also a witness of the scene of the pretended 
execution of her sister, nothing daunted at | 
the sight, became more hardened in her 
opposition to the wishes of Cecropia, and 
“she vowed never to receive sustenance of them 
that had been the causers of my [Philoclea’s} 
murther.” —Book iii. 
So in the play the dumb show has the) 
opposite effect on the duchess to that in- 
tended, and she tells Bosola that she will 
starve herself to death. Again, when Cecropia 
found that her cruelty was defeating its own 
ends, she permitted the sisters, who had been 
imprisoned in different chambers, to come 
together again, 
“‘with the same pity as folks keep fowl when they 
are not fat enough for their eating.” —Book iii. 
Compare :— 

Bosola. Your brothers mean you safety and pity. 

Duchess. Pity! 
With such a pity men preserve alive 
Pheasants and quails, when they are not fat enough 
To be eaten. 


*The Duchess of Malfi,’ ILI. v. 132-5. 


I have been thus particular in pointing out 
a few of the resemblances between the plots 


‘Arcadia.’ I could pursue the subject much 
further, but do not wish to deprive myself of 
space for dealing with Webster’s langua 
and proverbial lore. 

It is interesting to find that Webster 
lingered over his reading of the story of the 
King of Paphlagonia. Everybody knows 
that it was from this story that Shakespeare 
derived material for the underplot of Gloster 
and his sons in ‘ King Lear.’ Sidney's king 
opens his speech thus :— 

“**Sirs,’ answered he with a good grace, ‘your 
—_ promiseth that cruelty shall not overrun 
nate ; and if it did, in truth owr state is sunk below 
the degre ‘ of fe ar.’ ”— Book ii. 

The italicized words, slightly altered, 
appear in a speech of Bosola’s, and in a 
scene where the duchess, like Desdemona 
‘Othello,’ speaks after she has been 
strangled :— 

These tears, I am very certain, never grew 
In my mother’s milk: my estate is sunk 
Below the degree of fear. 

* The Duchess of Malfi,’ IV. ii. 429-31. 

Sidney alludes to a quaint saying, breaking 
off in the middle of it ; Webster obligingly 
fills up the blank, as the following will 
show : 

“Cecropia grew so angry with this unkind 
answer that she could not abstain from telling her 
that she was /ike them that could not sleep when they 
were softly laid,” &e.—* Arcadia,’ Book iii. 

Julie pen are like some cannot sleep in feather- 

eas, 
But must have blocks for their pillows. 
*The Duchess of Malti,’ V. ii. 244-5. 

A fine saying in the play is that of Bosola : 

The weakest arm is strong enough that strikes 

With the sword of justice. —V. ii. 407-8. 

It comes from the defiance of Argalus to 
Amphialus :— 

“Prepare therefore yourself according to the 
noble manner you have used, and think not lightly 
of never so weak an arm which strikes with the 
sword of justice.”—Book iii. 

Sidney says :— 

““Strictness is not the way to preserve virtue : 
he had better leave women’s minds the most un- 
tamed that way of any; for no cage will please a 
bird, and every dog is the tiercer for tying.” —Book i. 
The proverb is not uncommon, yet we may 
assume that its presence in Sidney is re- 
sponsible for its reappearance in Webster :— 

Bosola. This restraint, 


Like English mastives that grow fierce with tying, 
Makes her too passionately apprehend 
Those pleasures she’s kept from.—IV. i. 14-17. 

It is a singular and remarkable fact that, 
although Massinger was well acquainted with 
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the ‘Arcadia’ and borrowed from it, yet 

several times he varies Sir Philip Sidney in 

the very words used by Webster. It is also 

strange that he should adopt the phrasing of 

Beaumont and Fletcher in exactly the same 

way. Take the foregoing parallel as an in- 

stance, and see how the “dog” of Sidney is 

particularized by Massinger and Webster as 

the English mastiff :— 

Francisco. These Turkish dames 

(Like English mastives, that increase their fierce- 
ness 

By being chain’d up), from the restraint of freedom, 
&e. ‘The Renegado,’ IL. ii. 


Then, as regards Beaumont and Fletcher, 


e 
r 


note the following :— 

“For the very cowards no sooner saw him but, | 
as borrowing some of his spirit, they went like | 
young eagles to the prey under the wings of their | 
dam.”—* Arcadia,’ Book ii. 

Ferdinand. My soldiers (like young eaglets prey- 

ing under 
The wings of their fierce dam), as if from him 
They took both spirit and fire, bravely came on. 

* The Picture,’ I. ii. 

The passage in Beaumont and Fletcher, | 
which Mr. W. J. Craig pointed out to me, | 
agrees with Massinger in changing Sidney’s | 
“eagles” to “eaglets,” and in styling the 
dam “fierce” :— 

Achillas. And, as inspired by him, his following | 

friends, 
With such a confidence as young eaglets prey 
Under the large wing of their fiercer dam, 
Brake through our troops, and scatter’d ‘em. 
‘The False One,’ V.iv. | 
Massinger has the same allusion, in almost | 
the same words, in ‘The Unnatural Combat,’ 
IL. i., and he repeats the remainder of the 
speech in the latter in another scene of ‘ The 
Renegado,’ as well as in ‘The Duke of Milan’ 
and other plays. He was a writer who 
thought he could not say a good thing too | 
often. As regards ‘The False One,’ it is 
conjectured that Massinger and Fletcher 
wrote the play between them, and therefore 
it is possible that Massinger is only borrow- 
ing from himself, as usual. But that theory 
would not account for the great number of 
other parallels that are to be found in 
Massinger and Beaumont and Fletcher. 
When the duchess is parting from her 
husband, she says to him, 
In the eternal church, sir, 
I do hope we shall not part thus. 
* The Duchess of Malfi,’ IIL. v. 85-6. 
The phrase is from Sidney :— 

“She sought all means, as well by poison as knife, 
to send her soul at least to be married in the 
eternal Church with him.”—‘ Arcadia,’ Book ii. 

CRAWFORD. 
(To be concluled.) 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

‘Trortus anD Cressrpa,’ V. i. 20.—Shake- 
speare puts into the mouth of Thersites the 
following adjuration to Patroclus : “ Prythee 
be silent boy, I profit not by thy talke, thou 
art thought to be Achilles male Varlot.” To 
which answers Patroclus : “ Male Varlot you 
Rogue? What’s that?” and receives the 
reply : “* Why, his masculine Whore.” The 
“Globe” edition of Shakespeare differs from. 
this text of 1623 only in printing ‘* varlet” 
for “ Varlot.” Surely the various emen- 
dators of Shakespeare’s text have here omitted 
to rectify a very obvious typographical error. 
“Male varlot,” or “varlet,” is clearly non- 
sense: a varlet is always male, so far as I am 
aware. Nor is there any resemblance between 
a varlet and a loose woman, even a varletess 
being, according to Mr. Samuel Richardson, 
nothing worse than a waiting-woman. But 
by the alteration of a single letter in the 
1623 edition it is possible to make absolute 
sense instead of absolute nonsense. Reading. 
h for v, we have a male harlot, which is pre- 
cisely a masculine whore. If I have not dis- 
covered a mare’s nest, or started a quarry 
already put up by others, may I commend 
this suggested emendation to the favourable 
consideration of Shakespearians ? 

James 

The Old Vicarage, Long Crendon. 


“An INDIAN BEAUTY,” ‘ MERCHANT OF 


| Venice,’ IIL. ii. 99.—In 1673 Francis Osborn 


seems to use this phrase in the same sense 
as Shakspere, who implies that the Eastern 
beauty was frightfully ugly to the Eliza- 
bethans. Osborn prints ‘A Letter to two 
Sisters, the one Black, the other Fair,’ and 
holds them both lovely : “To both which I 
remain an equal Captive.” He adds to his. 
‘Letter’ a bit of verse, as usual (‘ Works,’ 
p. 546) :— 

ny is writ in several Characters, 

None but are skil’d in some: who find out All? 

Which votes them mad, do say that this man errs. 

Because his choice is Black, or Low, or Tall : 

Nature would have all pleas’d: and such as fall 

On Ordinary Features, are less learn’d : 

The Indian Beauties are as plain discern’d 

By those do know their Figure, as the White 

Nor can Expression render it so right 

As may force others to approve the Text: 

Reason, with Taste and Love, should not be vext.. 

F. J. F. 


*‘TwetrtH Nieat,’ i. 5-7 :— 
O it came o’er my ear like the sweet South, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour. 
Pope’s change of “sound” to “South” was 
very happy; and I feel sure that he was 
right There are many variants of this 
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beautiful thought in British pe They 
must be well known, but perhaps they have 
not been all collected. [have arranged them 
so as to show how the poets were indebted 
one to another :— 

Now gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Their balmy spoils.— Milton, * Paradise Lost.’ 


And west-winds with musky wing 
About the cedarn alleys fling : ; 
Nard and Cassia’s balmy smells.—* Comus 


Cool zephyrs through the clear blue sky 
Their gathered fragrance fling. 
(iray, * On the Spring. 
And the light wings of Zephyr, opprest with 
perfume, ; 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul in her bloom. 
Byron, * Bride of Abydos.’ 
Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered, 
‘Lill the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet those heavy- 
winged thieves. —Shelley, ‘Ode to a Skylark.’ 
The milk-white rose 
With whose sweet smell the air shall be perfumed. 
*2 King Henry VI.’ 
The milk-white thorn that scents the evening 
gale.—Burns. 
E. YARDLEY. 


‘Tue Two GenTLeMEN or Verona’: Friar 
Parrick.—In looking over the brief file of a 
namesake of yours, Votes and (Jueries, pub- 
lished in this city some twenty years ago, 
but which seems to have lived scarcely as 
many weeks as you have lived years, I find 
this bit of Shakespearian annotation, signed 
“Appleton Morgan,” the well-known Presi- 
dent of the New York Shakespeare Society :— 

“While possibly a little too ready to prefer a 
morsel, however minute, of circumstantial evidence 
to acreages of opinion in Shakespeare matters, I 
should be puzzled to know what opinion to form of 
what is undoubtedly (it seems to me) an item of 
circumstantial evidence of something—if one could 


only guessof what! Videlicet, ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ | 


was printed in quarto by John Danter, in 1597; 

‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona’ was never (so far 

as we can ever know) printed in quarto or otherwise 
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had served in that same capacity in Danter’s 
printery in 1597). 

* But, if the error was in the copy he read from 
—say in an original manuscript made by Shake- 
speare himself, or even in a transcription made by 
a copyist—then it seems to prove that * Romeo 
and Juliet’ came before ‘The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,’ instead of, as we have always been so fully 
persuaded, that ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona’ 


| was a sort of tirst form of, or thumb-nail sketch for, 


* Romeo and Juliet. 

“It is all very interesting, but unfortunately— 
like so many Shakespeare items—so very elusive! 
If we only had a stage history of ‘The Two Gentle- 


| men of Verona,’ that copy-holder’s error might lead 


us to important discoveries. 


Has there ever been any explanation of 
the crux above noticed by Dr. Morgan? 
Henry Gross Lancrorp. 
1244, Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia. 


“MICHING MALLICHO” (9 S. xi. 504; 10% 
S. i. 162).—Perhaps the following, from ‘ The 
Dialect of the English Gypsies,’ by B. C. 
Smart, M.D., and H. T. Crofton, second edi- 
tion (London, Asher & Co., 1875), may be 
worth noting :— 

* Mall-co, False. Borrow, ‘ Lavo-lil, 1874; 
? Dr. Paspati, ‘Tchinghianés ou Bohémiens de 
l’Empire Ottoman,’ 1870, mak/é, stained.” 


| See p. 160, and for interpretations of con- 


until the First Folio in 1623. In this 1623 version | 


(the only one we have), at V. ii. 36, * Friar Lawrence 
is printed for ‘ Friar Patrick.’ If this is to be 
accounted for by the fact that the copy-holder, or 
copy-reader—i.¢., the person who read the copy for 
the compositor to set up the type (which was the 
way things were printed in those days)—had lately 
read ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and was led to the slip of 
the tongue by the similarity of the situation where 
Sylvia should meet her lover at Friar Patrick’s 
cell, to the meeting of Romeoand Juliet at Friar 
Lawrence's, then the error is curious, but adds 
nothing to our store of information about Shake- 
speare things (except permans that the copy-holder 
who read for the First Fo 


Ag 


io compositors in 1623 | 


tractions, pp. 157-8. The above is in the 
* Appendix to the Gypsy-English Vocabulary.’ 
Roserr Prerpornt. 
‘1 Henry IV., IIL. i. 131 (10 S. ii. 64).—In 
reply to Pror. SKEAT’s remark as to “ turn- 
ing with the foot,” I would suggest that 
Stow’s distinction is between a lathe to which 
motion was given by a boy turning a multiply- 
ing wheel, and one actuated, as was more com- 
monly the case, by the workman's foot. The 
sound in the first operation would be nearly 
continuous, whilst the motion of a lathe 
caused to revolve by the foot in the very 
crude fashion shown in engravings of the 
period was necessarily irregular and inter- 
mittent, and the noise of the scrating corre- 
spondingly loathsome. 
J. Evior Hopexrn. 


Cartes Reape’s Granpmoruer. — All 
lovers of engravings know and admire 
Charles Turner’s brilliant mezzotint of the 
second Mrs. Scott with two of her children, 
which was first published in 1804. The 
— picture by John Russell, R.A., which 
had been exhibited at the Royal Academy 
four years previously, is apparently lost. 
Surely English domestic life was never more 
delightfully portrayed. Yet in the letter- 
press written to accompany a “ reproduc- 
tion” of the print in what must be regarded 
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as the authoritative life of ‘John Russell, 
R.A.’ (1894), we are told at p. 81 that this 
blameless and beautiful woman “was an 
actress who possessed a somewhat battered 
reputation.” Then some lines from an 
epigram of doubtful taste are cited, the 
sting of which lies in a pun on the surname 
“Waring,” which the second Mrs. Scott never 
bore. 

Permit me then to state that the second 
Mrs. Scott (not “Scott- Waring,” as the 
writer erroneously styles her) was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Alexander Blackrie, a surgeon- 
general on the Indian establishment, who, on 
retiring from active service, fixed his resi- 
dence at Bromley in Kent. She married 


Major John Scott, M.P., who is known to | 


history as the amiable but feather-brained 
gentleman to whose “ officious and injudicious 


zeal” Warren Hastings owed most of his | 


troubles. Dying in 1796, in her fifty-first 
year, she was buried in Bromley Churchyard 
under a marble monument, with a long and 
a epitaph, which is still decipherable. 

he elder of her daughters, Anna Maria, 
married John Reade, of Ipsden House, 
Oxfordshire, and became the mother of 
eleven children ; her fifth son being Edward 
Anderdon Reade, a distinguished Anglo- 
Indian ofticial, while her seventh son and 
youngest child was Charles Reade, the famous 
novelist and dramatist. “I owe the larger 
half of what I am to my mother,” Charles 
Reade said of her. The younger daughter, 
Eliza Sophia, married George Stanley Faber, 
the well-known Evangelical divine. 

Two years after the loss of his charming 
(second) wife Major Scott inherited the 
Waring estates in Cheshire, and thereupon 
took the additional surname of Waring. A 
year or two later he purchased Peterborough 
House at Parsons Green, Fulham, where he 
lavished hospitality on very mixed company. 
At length (on 15 October, 1812) Major Scott- 
Waring took it into his head to marry the 
notorious Mrs. Esten, “formerly of Covent 
Garden Theatre,” and on this mésalliance the 
coarse epigram alluded to was penned. 

Gorpon GoopwIn. 


PLovcnixe.—It may be thought worth 
noting that on Thursday, 22 September, | 
saw in one piece of ground three teams of 
horses, three teams of oxen, ploughing, and 
a steam plough at work. This was near 
Chiseldon, not far from Swindon. in North 
Wilts. B.C 


“THOUGH LOST TO SIGHT, TO MEMORY 
” 
DFAR.” (See ante, p. 260.)— Allow me to 


correct a mistake in your review of the. 


‘Clarence King Memoirs.’ It was not King, 
but his friend Horace F. Cutter, who wrote 
the poem ‘Though Lost to Sight, to Memory 
Dear, which he published as written by one 
Ruthven Jenkyns in the fictitious Greenwich 
Magazine for Mariners for 1707. 
Vicco C. 
New York. 


Watertoo. — The Rev. Thomas Norris, 
Chaplain to the Forces, sailed from Quebec, 
11 June, 1815, on board H.M.S. Acasta, forty 
guns, Capt. Kerr. This ship and H.M.5. 
| Leander and Perseus were convoying fifty- 
| four sail of transports to England, and they 
jreached Portsmouth 15 July. Mr. Norris 
‘left a short MS. journal of the voyage, 


‘from which I take this note. On 5 July, 
when they were in long. 17° 26, lat. 46° 58’, 
543 miles from Scilly, 

“at 12 o'clock the Leander informed us by the 
| telegraph that she had obtained great news from an 
| American ship just boarded, that on the 16, 17, and 
IS June the Duke of Wellington had completely 
reduced Bonaparte, and that flying to Paris the 
latter had been arrested; that General Picton, 
Ponsonby, and the Prince of Brunswick had been 
| killed, and General Uxbridge, Prince of Orange, 
and other officers had been wounded, with 40,000: 
men killed upon the field.” 

On subsequent days they received further 
|intelligence from passing ships, and on 
7 July each of the three warships fired a 
salute of twenty-one guns ‘‘in consequence 
‘of Lord Wellington’s victory.” It will 
doubtless be considered that in their cir- 
cumstances they received the news in a 
remarkably short space of time after the 
event. 


“Leapinc ArticLte” anp ‘ LEADER.” — 
Nearly thirty years ago Mr. Harotp Lewis, 
a well-known Bath journalist, put a query 
(5° S. iv. 108) as to the origin of the terms 
“ leading article” and “ leader,” and suggested 
the possibility of their having grown out of 
the printer’s term “leaded,” *‘applied to 
matter that is made to show a white space 
between the lines by placing thin strips of 
metal between the lines of type.” I can trace 
only one reply, and that from another 
journalist, Mr. W. B. Witxtams, of Sunder- 
land, who (iid. p. 176) rejected the sug- 
gestion as impossible. I had been inclined 
to agree with this opinion until discovering 
the very term “leaded article” in a London 
newspaper of three years before the earliest 
quotation for “leading article” given in 
*H.E.D? 

In ‘The Spirit of the Public Journals for 
1804’ (p. 74) is an extract from the Oracle 
which refers to “a remarkable passage in 


if 
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the Jeaded article of Wednesday’s 7'imes,” 


and some lines are appended, two of which 
ran :— 

In style sublime to make a wondrous clatter, 

And with opak> ideas to shine in leaded matter. 
It is interesting to note that so lately as 
10 Augrst, 1886, the Pall Mall Gazette alluded 
to “the leaded articles penned in Fleet 
Street’; but it is to be observed that in the 
Times of the same year as the quotation 
already given from the Oracle appeared a 
satirical offer from an imaginary political 
Scotchman to write “leading paragraphs 
for newspapers ” (‘The Spirit of the Public 
Journals for 1804,’ p. 10). 

Atrrep F. 


CHILDREN AT Executions.—Some eleven 


years ago (8 S. iv. 404) [ contributed to | 


*N. & Q.’ two examples of school children | 


being sent to witness public executions. 
The instances I gave related to Lincoln. 
I have recently encountered a French 
example. At Orange, during the Terror, 
many so-called political executions took 

place. A writer in the Dudélin Review for 
July last tells us that there the guillotine 
“*stood on a raised platform, which was adorned 
with flags as if for a national festival. Around it 
gathered a dense crowd, in the midst of which 
might have been recognized, from their troubled 
countenances and evident anxiety to avoid notice, 
the relations and friends of those who were about to 
die. Children were there, too, for the schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses of the town had orders to 
take their pupils to witness the executions. Some 
years ago there were still old people living at 
(range who remembered how, in their youth, they 
had been present at the ghastly spectacle !""—P. 67. 
Epwarp Peacock. 


Qucrics, 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
tormation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Biccs or ByGces Famity, Worcester- 
sumre.—Will any reader help us to trace a 
missing link in the pedigree of the family 
of Biggs or Bygges of Worcestershire ? 

We particularly want to trace the birth of 
the first Thomas Biggs, of Pedmore, near 
Stourbridge, who in his marriage bond, dated 
18 July, 1737, described himself as of Stour- 
bridge, in the parish of Old Swinford, and 
about thirty-seven years of age. We have 
not, however, been able to find the birth of 


any Thomas Biggs during the years 1699-| 


1701. 


It has always been believed that our family 
is descended from the same branch as that of 
Sir Thomas Bigg (or Bygges), knight baronet, 
of Norton and Lenchwick, near Evesham, 
who died in 1621, and whose arms and crest 
'we have always borne, though the latter 

now shows the hand grasping the serpent in 
the middle, instead of enwrapping, as his 
used todo. Our arms are Argent, on a fesse, 
between three martlets sable, as many 
annulets or. 

As Sir Thomas Bigg died without children, 

and his sister's children were the next of kin, 
our family is most probably descended from 
| the children of his uncle, Philip Bigge (or 
| Bygges), of Aldington, who died at Evesham 
in 1640 and had four or five sons, as follows : 
Gabriel, b. 1587, d. 1615; Uriel (?), name not 
distinguishable, b. 1593; Thomas, b. 1602 ; 
Henry, b. 1603. There was also a Will. Biggs, 
|married to Joan Tome, of Quinton, in 1622, 
| who is believed to have been another son. 

All traces of them appear to have vanished 
after this, probably because the family fought 
for King Charles and lost all their property, 
and so possibly descended in the social scale, 
rising again when they came to Pedmore 
about 1730-40, or earlier, as we have crested 
silver dated 1713. We particularly want to 
find the connecting links between these two 
families. 

There are some very handsome tombs in 
the Biggs Chapel at Norton Church, near 
Evesham. Please reply direct. 

(Major) H. Vero Biees, D.S.O., RE. 


Co Capt. Sherwill, Powick, nr. Worcester. 


3AROMETER BY Martnone & Co.—Can any 
correspondent give me information as to the 
date of a barometer by the above firm? 
J. HARRISON. 


Care Bar Men.—In 1806 Lord St. Vincent, 
then in command of the Channel Fleet, wrote 
of a brother officer, in perhaps exaggerated 
language: “He is the meanest thief in the 
| whole profession, abounding as it still does 
with Cape Bar men.” Can any one explain 
this? What or who were Cape bar men ? 

Lavucuron. 


Lovis XIV’s Heartr.—In view of the 
recent death of Sir William Harcourt at 
Nuneham the following excerpts from Sir 
M. E. Grant Duff's ‘ Notes from a Diary’ are 
doubly interesting. Under date 6 October, 
1893, the diarist writes :— 

‘**T mentioned as an instance of the way in which 
stories get altered, that a friend wrote to me the 
other day that she had heard it said that Max 
Miiller had swallowed the heart of Louis XIV. 
I was able to reply to her that the story had 
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been told me years ago, the hero of it, however, 
being Dean Buckland, when his mind was going, 
but that I did not know whether it was true.” 
And again, under date 6 November, 1893 :— 

“I talked with Lecky about the story of Buck- 
land swallowing the heart of Louis XIV. ‘It is,’ 
he said, ‘I suspect, quite true; at least Sir Henry 
Howorth told me he had looked into it, and was 
of that opinion. It is stated to have happened at 
Nuneham, Mr. Harcourt’s place near Oxford.’ ” 

As the above is somewhat ambiguous, I am 
desirous to know who is reputed to have 
swallowed the monarch’s heart, and how. 
Only ‘ N. & Q.’ can reply. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


GENERAL Kvuroki.—In an issue of the 
Daily Chronicle some time ago it was asserted 
that Kuroki was of Polish origin, as his coat 
of arms was the same as that still borne by the 
Kurowski family. What ground is there for 
thie assertion! What are the arms referred 
to! 

In Rietstap’s ‘ Armorial Général’ the arms 
of four families of Kurowski are given. Three 
of these are described as Polish, and are said 
to bear the same arms respectively as the 
families of Lubicz, Sreniawa, and Zadora. 
The fourth family is described as of Posnania, 
and as bearing the same arms as those of 
Nalencz LI. Cur. Watson, 

264, Worple Road, Wimbledon. 


Epwarp Gorpon, Serceant- at- ArmMs.— 
Where can [ find a notice of this official ? 
He was the son of Edward Gordon, of 
Bromley, and I think the father of Mrs. 
Gordon Smithies, the novelist. 

J. M. 

118, Mall Pall, S.W. 


Monmovutn Crener —I should be deeply 
grateful to any of your correspondents who 
have had any experience in reading ciphers, 
or of puzzling them out, if they would kindly 
communicate with me. There is a cipher by 
the ill-fated Duke of Monmouth which I 
should like help in solving. The solution 
would be a matter of great historical interest. 

(Rev.) JoHN WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick, N.B. 


Coventry Worstep Weavers.—The late 
Mr. W. G. Fretton, F.S.A., of Coventry, in 
an article that appeared in the Old Cross, 
a quarterly magazine for Warwickshire (of 
which I believe only four numbers, 1878 and 
1879, were issued), part i. pp. 80-84, gives 
some extracts from the books of the Company 
of Silk and Worsted Weavers of Coventry 
dated 1650 and following years. Where is 


this book? It does not appear to be in the 
custody of the clerk. Any information on 
this subject will be welcomed. SILo. 


Corks.—“ There was an English fruiterer 
at dinner, travelling with a Belgian fruiterer ; 
in the evening at the café we watched our 
compatriot drop a good deal of money at 
corks; and I don’t know why, but this 
leased us” (R. L. Stevenson, Inland 
headed ‘ At Landrecies’). No 
dictionary accessible here explains the word 
corks in this passage. Murray, Webster, the 
best English-German dictionaries, and the 
‘Slang Dictionary’ of Barrére and Leland, 
have been consulted in vain. Is it a card 
game, a game played on a billiard-table, or 
what ? L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Heidelberg, (:ermany. 


‘Tracts FOR THE Times. — Can any one 
direct me to a complete list of the authors 
of the ‘Tracts for the Times,’ stating their 
respective contributions! Some one asked 
this question in ‘N. & Q.’ of 1859, but got 
no answer. I am aware that the ‘D.N.B 
article on Newman specifies the tracts of 
his authorship. Ww. G. 


“T LIGHTED AT THE Foot,” &c. — Who is 
the author of the following lines, and where 
do they oceur !— 
1 lighted at the foot 
Of Holy Helicon, and drank my fill 
At that clear spout of Aganippe’s stream. 
I’ve rolled my limbs in ecstasy along 
The selfsame turf on which old Homer lay 
That night he dreamed of Helen and of Troy. 

SNYFE. 


Muinitary ORDER OF THE 
Dracox.—I shall be much obliged if any 
one can give me information as to the origin, 
history, and constitution of the ate 4s 


MicHaEtmMaAs Custom.—It was the custom 
in some parts of Ireland twenty years ago, 
after killing the Michaelmas goose, to sprinkle 
a few drops of the blood on the floor of all 
the rooms in the house. I have asked old 
inhabitants, priests, and others for an ex- 
ylanation of this curious old custom, but 
cen never been able to elicit any infor- 
mation about it. Perhaps some reader of 
*N. & Q’ can give an idea as to its origin, 
and also tell me whether it prevails any- 
where in England. It is still, I am told, to 
be met with in Ireland. 

Freperick T. HipcaMe. 


“ Bonnets or Bive.”—Will a reader kindly 
inform me where to find the words and music 
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of an old English (?) ditty in which occurs | 
this line : “ Hurrah for the bonnets of blue”? 
The writer heard a Yorkshireman (born at | 
Beverley, York, e¢re 1819) sing a few words 
only, in America, during March last. 
E. BeaucHanmp. 

We recall, but cannot trace. | 


Ruskin at NeEvcHATEL.—Can any of your 
readers inform me where Ruskin gives an 
account of his receiving his first revelation 
of the beauty of nature, in his early youth, 
when walking on the shores of the lake of 
Neuchatel ! P. A. F. STEPHENSON. 

Neuchitel. 


Lecne anp Evetyn Famiutes.—I should 
be glad to know whether Sir John Evelyn, of 
Godstone, Surrey, left a daughter Jane, and 
if so, whether she was the wife of Sir William 
Leche, of Squerries in Kent. Hester Leche, 
daughter of Sir William, was heiress of 
manors of Shipley and Duttield, co. Derby. 
Were these manors ever possessed by the 
Evelyn or Leche families ? P. C. D. M. 


Book-porrowinc.—In my copy of Mathew 
Green’s poem ‘The Spleen,’ 1796, a previous 
owner—probably the purchaser of the book 
about that date—has fixed inside the cover 
his name, ** William Long,” on a label, and 
below this on another label the following :— 

Read and return, 
Nor other’s goods disperse ; 
be you the wiser, 
And the book no worse. 
Is this original or quotation ? 
Herpert SouTHamM. 

Governor STEPHENSON or Benoa. —I 
should be glad of any information concerning 
Edward Stephenson, Governor of Bengal in 
the first half of the eighteenth century. 8. 


Rev. Ricuanp Wiyter.—Can any one in- 
form me_to what church the Rev. Richard 
Winter, New Court, Carey Street, London, 
was attached in 1775? 

A. J. C. 
_“Itanp.”"—I have a small book, in the 
tiniest manuscript, of the date 1682-4, giving 
an account of the various crops reaped each 
year in a district in the neighbourhood of 
Cambridge (Royston, Triplow, &c., being 
mentioned). There is nothing to show who 
was the writer; but it has been kept with 
great care and detail, naming quantities of 
each crop reaped, how disposed of, names of 
various fields sown, and the persons to whom 
the crops were sold. In the course of the 
account many old words occur, but I have 
found most of them in Halliwell’s ‘ Archaic 


and Provincial Words’ or the ‘English 
Dialect Dictionary.’ I have, however, come 
across the following sentence referring to 
barley :— 

“Note. That the 7th, 9th, 12th, and this 13th 


| dressings, making in all 24 quarters one bushell and 


3 pecks, came all out of the first mow on the right 
hand in the new barne, and the i/and was full of 
Rye besides.” 

I can find no mention of “iland” or “island” 
in the above sense in any dictionary. What 
is its signification ? A. H. ARKLE. 


Braptaucu Mepat.—A medal in bronze 
bears upon the obverse a good likeness of 
Bradlaugh, and the words “Charles Brad- 
laugh.” The reverse has the rim inscription: 
“To his honor he was elected M.P. for 
Northampton, 1880-1881.” On the field is an 
urn, bearing the words “ Education, Equity, 
Humanity.” On the topis laid a beam, with 
the scales hanging to midway on each side of 
the urn. The medal is very roughly executed, 
and appears to have been run in a sand- 
mould, and the edge has been trimmed with 
a file. When and where would this be made? 
Is it a copy of a better executed medal ? 

Tuos. RatTcLirre. 

Worksop. 


Aums Licat.—Robert Rolfe, of Sandwich, 
in his will dated 1469, leaves a small bequest 
“to the light of the Elemosinar,” in the church 
of St. Clement, Sandwich. ‘Two other wills 
of same date have a similar bequest. Joan 
Kenet, another parishioner, whose will (1477) 
is in English, gives “to the Almeslight 
there.” What is the meaning in a parish 
church ? Artuur Hussey, 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 

“ Acuinc vorp.”—How far can this phrase 
be traced back? In Pope’s ‘Eloisa’ we 
read :— 

No craving void left aching in the soul. 
Cowper’s hymn-line is familiar :— 

But they have left an aching void. 
And Charles Wesley writes :— 

My soul is all an aching void. 

Coleridge, I believe, made a sort of pun 
about “void Aikin” and an “aching void.” 

I suppose no good writer of our day would 
allow himself to use this hackneyed expres- 
sion otherwise than humorously. 

C. Lawrence Forp, 

[Yet it fully indicates the sense of absence of a 
beloved object which we have heard familiarly 
called “‘empty pitchers.” } 

“Donpin,” Cumpren’s Game. — At the 
pretty village of Eccleston, Cheshire, in 1852 
(and poubelly earlier and later), this game 
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used to be played in the street by little girls, 
who stood, four, holding hands, dancing and 
singing round one (“Dobbin”) lying on the 
ground :— 
Old Dobbin is dead, 
Ay, ay: 
Dobbin is dead, 
He’s laid in his bed, 
Ay, ay. 
There let him lie, 
Ay, ay; 
Keep watch for his eye, 
For if he gets up 
He’ll eat us all vr— 
and away they scampered, and Dobbin after 
them. The one he first caught lay down 
again for “ Dobbin,” when it was repeated. 
Has any reader heard of this game? and 
does it now survive in any part of England 


or Wales? 


Lousy - row. — In Bateman’s ‘Ten Years’ 
Diggings’ a barrow called Lousy-low, in 
Staffordshire, is mentioned. In the ‘ Black 
Book of Hexham’ (Surtees Soc.), p. 61, I find 
“Le Lousy-lawe” and ** Lousy-law-carre” ; 
compare also Lousey-Cross, near Richmond, 
Yorkshire. According to Mr. Searle’s ‘ Ono- 
masticon Anglo-Saxonicum,’ Lownan is a 
form of Leofnan. If that is right, Lousy 
may stand for the man’s name Leo/fsige, of 
frequent occurrence. Can this derivation be 
justified by the laws of phonetic change ? 

S. O. Anpy. 


Hazet or Hessite Pears.—A very com- 
mon kind of pear is known in these parts as 
the “Hessle pear,” and is so described in 
Shirley Hibberd on ‘ Vegetables and Fruits,’ 
London, n.d., p. 257. in a list of “ Hardy Pears 
suitable for the North of England.” This 
writer seems to think that the pears are 
named from Hessle on the Humber, and they 
are commonly so named. In Hull market, 
however, they are labelled “Hazel pears ” 
(often pronounced “ Hazzle”), as if named 
from their hazel-brown colour. Is it known 
what the origin of the term really is? I do 
not find anything like it among the sixty-four 
names of pears in Parkinson’s ‘ Paradisi,’ 
1629, pp. 592-3. J. T. F. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


Borresrorp, otherwise spelt Botesford, 
was in the reign of Henry III. a manor in 
Devonshire. Does it exist now? if so, where 
is it? See ‘Calendar of Inquests post 
Mortem,’ vol. i., Henry IIL, articles 50 and 
564. N. M. & A. 


THE TENTH Suear.—A friend of mine tells 
me that it used to be the custom in Dorset- 


' the harvest field in shocks by ten, so that in 
‘each shock the last or tenth sheaf repre- 
'sented the tithe. Is this custom still kept 
up, and in what parts of the country! What 
is the most usual way of putting the sheaves 
into shocks? and how many sheaves do the 
shocks usually consist of ? 

H. W. UnperDowy. 


Beplics, 
JACOBITE VERSES. 
(10% ii. 288.) 

In a MS. collection of Jacobite songs and 
poems which I procured some years ago 
from Mr. Baker, of Soho Square, I find on 
». 19 the following. It or the other given 
ed may have been the “ jingle” which got 
Mr. Fern into trouble. I quote literatim :— 

A Sone. 
Of all the Days that’s in the year 
I dearly Love but one day, 
And that is Called the Tenth of June 
And it falls on a Tuesday. 
In my best Cloaths 
And my White rose " 
I'll Drink a health to J——y [Jamey], 
He is my true and Lawfull K—g 
And I hope he'll Come and see mee. 
Br—s—k shall goe, and Turnops hoe 
For such as please to buy them, 
And Nummy he shall Drive the Cart 
And about the streets shall cry them. 
A figg for those That dose oppose 
So Bright a Lad as J——y, _ 
He is my true and Lawfull K—g 
And [ hope he soon will see mee. 
Potatoes is a lovely Dish _ 
While Turnops is a springing, 
When J——y comes we will rejoyce 
And set the bells a ringing. — 
W ’ll take the C—k—d by his Horns 
And Halle him down to douer, 
W' ‘ll put him in a Leather boat 
And send him to Hannouer. 

The date of this song might be fixed by 
the coincidence of 10 June with a Tuesday. 
Who was “ Nummy”? It is slang for num- 
skull, dolt, or noodle (see below). 

On further examination I find on p. 42 
this same song, with slight variations and an 
extra verse, written by another hand. Here 
in the first verse “ Tuesday” becomes “ Mon- 
day,” and the second verse begins :— 

Old H——r does Turnips sell 

And through the Street does cry them, 

Young noodle leads about the Ass 

To such as please to buy them. 
The last verse begins :— 


The British Lyon then shall rear 
The horse of B——k, 


And G—ge for want of better Nagg 


shire to arrange the sheaves of corn in 


Shall ride upon a Broomstick. 
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Following this song (p. 43) is another, 
called ‘The Turnip Song. a Georgick.’ It 
contains nine verses, with the chorus (slightly 
varied by beginning with “That” or “ Where”), 

Then a Hoeing he may go, may go, may go, 
And his Turnips he may hoe. 

Of all the Roots of H——r 

The Turnip is the best, 

*Tis his Sallad when ‘tis raw, 

And his Sweetmeat when ‘tis drest. 


A potatoe to dear Joy, 
Anda Leek to Taffy give, 
But to our Friend H——r 
A Turnip while you live. 


No root so fit for barren 

H——r can be found, 

For the Turnip will grow best 
When ‘tis sown in poorest ground. 


But if it be transplanted 
*T will shortly have an end, 
And the higher still it grows 
It must the sooner bend. 


The shallow and the soft 

In greatness do excell, 

But if rooted deep ‘tis rank 
And will ne’re digest so well. 


The Turnip ne’re should swell 
Like the Turbant of a Turk,* 
For ‘tis best when ‘tis no greater 
Than the White Rose of York. 
These Turnips have a K- 

If we may creditt Fame, 

His Sceptre is his Hoe 

And C——d is his name. 


Their seed tho’ small increases 

If the Land doth it befriend, 

And when they grow too numerous 
Tis time they shou’d be thin'd. 


May the Turnip make a season 
For a better plant to grow, 
Lest ye H——r root prove 
The Root of ail our woe. 
DEEDEs. 
Chichester. 


I think the following poem is the 
sought for by AsTarte :— 


Tur Sow’s Tam to Grorpte. 

It's Geordie ’s now come hereabout, 
O wae light on his sulky snout ! 
A pawky sow has found him out, 
And turned her tail to Geordie. 

The sow’s tail is till him yet, 

A sow’s birse will kill him yet. 

The sow’s tail is till him yet, 

The sow's tail to Geordie. 


one 


It’s Geordie he came up the town, 
Wi’ a bunch o’ turnips on his crown; 
“Aha!” quo’ she, *1’ll pull them down, 
And turn my tail to Geordie.” 

The sow’s tail is till him yet, &c. 


* An allusion to the king's two favourite valets, 
Mustapha and Mahomet, captives of one of his 
See ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxi. 150. 


Turkish campaigns. 


It’s Geordie he got up to dance 
And wi’ the sow to take a prance, 
And aye she just her hurdies flaunce, 
And turned her tail to Geordie. 
The sow’s tail is till him yet, &e. 
It's Geordie he gaed out to hang, 
The sow came round him wi’ a bang: 
** Aha!” quo’ she. “ there 's something wrang ; 
I°ll turn my tail to Geordie.” 
The sow’s tail is till him yet, &c. 
The sow and Geordie ran a race, 
But Geordie fell and brak’ his face : 
* Aha!” quo’ she, “ 1’ve won the race, 
And turned my tail to Geordie.” 
The sow’s tail is till him yet, &c. 
It’s Geordie he sat down to dine, 
And who came in but Madam Swine ? 
“Grumph ! Grumph!” quo’ she, ** I'm come in 
time, 
Ill sit and dine with Geordie.” 
The sow’s tail is till him yet, &c. 
It’s Geordie he lay down to die; 
The sow was there as weel as he: 
**Umph! Umph !" quo’ she, “he’s no for me,” 
And turned her tail to Geordie. 
The sow’s tail is till him yet, Xe. 
It’s Geordie he got up to pray, 
She mumpit round and ran away ; 
“Umph! Umph!” quo’ she, “he’s done for 


aye, 
And turned her tail to Geordie. 
The sow’s tail is till him yet, &e. 
Iam sorry [am unable to trace the name 
of the author. Joun Sypvey Ham. 


| Houtme Prerreront Parisn Lisrary (10% 
| 8. ii. 149, 295).—I am much obliged to Mrs. 
J. Smiru for the copy of the inscription. It 
jis to be noticed that the monument was 
| erected by the third son, Gervase, and not 
| by the Royalist Marquis of Dorchester, who, 
in 1649, went to onion to live in retirement 
land study physic. This Gervase must, I 
| suppose, be the same as the Francis men- 
| tioned in the ‘D.N.B.’ as being the third son 
|of Robert Pierrepont. If so, he is stated to 
have been a colonel in the Parliamentary 
army, representing Nottingham in the later 
years of the Long Parliament, and dying in 
1659. 

Is it possible that there is no monument at 
Holme Pierrepont to the eldest son, Henry 
Pierrepont, Marquis of Dorchester? He died 
at his house in Charterhouse Yard on 8 De- 
cember, 1680, and after lying in state his 
remains were removed to be interred at the 
ancient seat of his family. Mrs. Smira 
would confer a further obligation if she 
would send a copy of any inscription refer- 
ring to him. W. B. Pripeaux. 


GeEorGE STEINMAN STEINMAN (10" §. ii. 88, 
314).—Thanks to D. K. T.'s kind reply, I was 


| 
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directed to the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and there found that Mr. Stein- 
man was born 11 June, 1811, and died 
12 February, 1893 (Second Series, xvi. 45). At 
the time of his death he was the “father” 
of that learned body, having been elected a 
Fellow 23 January, 1834. Ira Testor. 


Porm sy H. F. Lyte (10 §. ii. 327).—It 
cannot be necessary to reprint at full length 
such a well-known piece of poetry as ‘ The 
Sailor's Grave,’ which is to be found in the 
collected edition of Lyte’s poems. As to its 
having been set to music by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, | heard it sung many years before 
Sullivan could possibly have published any- 
thing—about 1849 or 1850. Who the com- 
poser was | do not know ; but the refrain and 
finale were suggestions of ‘ Rule, Britannia.’ 
It had an extremely good effect, and if 
Sullivan did anything more than elaborate it, 
he might have employed himself to better 
advantage. J. K. Laucuron. 


PERTINAX will find the full words of the 
poem ‘On a Naval Officer buried in the 
Atlantic’ in “ Poems, | chiefly Religious. | By 
the | Rev. H. F. Lyte, A.M. | London : | 
James Nisbet, Berners Street ;| And W. 
Marsh, Oxford Street. | 

p. 24-5. As this little book is constantly 
to be met with, I will not take up your valu- 
able space by giving the seven four-line verses 
of the poem. R. A. Ports. 

[Mr. E. H. Coteman, Mr. J. Grigor, A. E. H., 
Mr. J. Hess, Mr. C. 8S. JexkAM, and Mr. STAPLE- 
TON MARTIN also send replies. } 


GERMAN VOLKSLIED (10 §. ii. 327).—The 
words of the Volkslied beginning “Es ist 
bestimmt in Gottes Rath,” &ec., are by Edouard 
yon Feuchtersleben. R. E. FRANCILLON. 

{Reply also from Mr. J. B. Waryewricut.] 

NORTHUMBERLAND AND DurHAM FamIty 
PEDIGREES (10" 8. ii. 268, 331).—The ‘ Pedi- 
grees recorded at the Visitations of the 


County Palatine of Durham,’ 1575, 1615, 1666, | 


were printed by Mr. Joseph Foster in 1887. 
W. C. B. 


Consult the ‘Index to the Pedigrees and 
Arms contained in the Heralds’ Visitations 
and other Genealogical Manuscripts,’ by 
R. Sims, 1849, in the MS. Dept. of the 
British Museum, s.v. ‘ Durham’ and ‘ North- 
umberland.’ J. HotpeN MacMIcuaet. 


“Daco” (10S. ii. 247, 332).—Mr. Barctay- 
ALLARDICE is absolutely misinformed in his 
definition of “dago” as “a person who 
cannot speak English intelligibly.” The 
American name for such people is “green- 


horn,” and no one would ever think of 
calling a “green” Swede or Dutchman a 
dago. That name is applied only to Italians, 
| Spaniards, and Portuguese. The word “white 
man,” as opposed to “dago,” is used by con- 
| tractors, who pay a higher rate to the “white 
men ” (Americans, Irish, Scandinavians, Ger- 

| mans, &c.) than to the inferior dago labourers. 
On the contractors’ pay roll a negro would 

|no doubt be classified as a “ white man,” but 
no one would ever think of referring to a 
negro as a white man. 

Vicco C. EBERLIN. 

| New York. 


Kina’s ‘CLassicaL AND FoREIGN QvuoTa- 
TIons’ (10% §. ii. 281).—As to ** Vivit post 
| funera virtus,” see under ‘ Latin Quotations,’ 
| ante, p. 276. » 


| **HUMANUM EST FRRARE” (10 S. i. 389, 
512; ii. 57, 293).—Thanks to Pror. BENsLy’s 
|interesting communication, this phrase has 
‘been traced back to 1599; but it is clear 
from the form of the passage cited from 
Jonson that it was then already well known. 
Since writing my second note I have referred 
(as I ought to have done before) to the 
translation of ‘ Adv. Coloten’ in Stephanus’s 
‘edition of Plutarch, where the rendering of 
‘the passage in chap. xxxi. is “ Decipi...... 
humanum est”; and, as no other Latin 
‘translation except that of Nylander, cited 
| by Pror. Bensty, seems to have appeared 
before 1599, the idea that the phrase is 
derived from a Latin version of Plutarch 


H 1n Cockney, Use or Omitsston S. ii. 
307).—What may have been the Worcester- 
shire pronunciation in Shakespeare’s time I 
cannot pretend to say. I lived in that county 
| from 1879 to 1902, and I noticed that some of 
the words are sounded in a way similar to 
that called cockney. Thus ai/, pain, rain, 
become /ie-tl, pie-in, rie-in W. C. B. 
Perhaps Shakspeare, and others of his 
time, also dropped the aspirate. Prospero 
| says :— 
No, not so much perdition as an hair. 
But Shakspeare has also before. In the 
Bible an seems to be always used before /: 
“there were sealed an hundred and forty 
and four thousand.” Dr. Johnson in his 
grammar has said: “Grammarians of the 
last age direct that an should be used before 
hk; whence it appears that the English 
anciently less.” E. YARDLEY. 


| The omission of the initial aspirate amon 
| East-End Londoners is said to be a result o 
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the invasions. 1g the 
patient class such words as wery and winegar 
are still heard. The dialect as a whole is 
that brought thither by the continual influx | 
of East Anglians. MEDICULUS. | 


Wuitsunpay (10% §. ii, 121, 217, 297).— 
There is a further point about this term | 
which is far too important to be missed. I 
have already mentioned that Welsh sudgwyn 
(white sun), as a name for Whitsuntide, is 
obviously translated from English ; and I am 
informed that su/gwyn is by no means modern. 

Bat my further point is this. Vigfusson 
has already pointed out that White Sunday 
was originally Doninica in albis, ie. Low 
Sunday, and was tr ansferred to the day of 
Pentecost later on; which is in itself an excel- 
lent reason why lVhite Sunday was not de- 
rived from /nfecost either in its Middle 
High German or any other form. I adduce 
a few other curious facts of a similar kind. 

Hexham, in his ‘ Middle-Dutch Dict..’ ed. 
1658, has: “ Witte drodt, white bread: Witten 
DonderJagi., Holy Thursday; Witten Sondagh, 
Palme Sunday. 

Kalkar’s “Mid lle-Danish Dict.’ has: ‘* //vid, 
white; //videsiinday, (1) the first Sunday 
after Easter ; (2) the first Sunday in Le ont.’ 
Larsen’s mod. * Danish Dict.’ has : “ //vid, 
white ; //vide, white of an egg; videhavet, 
the White Sea ; //»idesdéndag, Low Sunday ; 
Hvidetirsdag, Siirove Tuesday.” 

It would be interesting to learn how and 
why all these days were named froma German 
form of Pentecost, which means “ fiftieth.” 
For Low Sunday is the “eighth” day, and 
Holy Thursday is the “fortieth ”; while 
Shrove Tuesday and the first Sunday in Lent 
can only be reckoned from Easter by help of 
a minus quantity. 

It is truly wonderful to be told that 
the M.Du. witten-donder- in what looks like 

“white Thunder-day,” witten-son- in what 
looks like “ White Sunday,” and the Dan. 
hvide-tirs- in what looks like “ White Tues- 
day,” are, after all, to be derived from the 
M.H.G. form of Pentecost ! 

Watrer W. Skear. 

Graves Irary (10 ii. 307). 
—I should imagine that, failing a kindly 
intervention on the part of the local authori- 
ties, the nearest British Consul would be the 
right person to approach in the matter of 
the crumbling tombstone at Macerate, with 
its relic, so precious to many. No doubt in 
the larger cities of Italy societies exist whose 
scope would embrace such considerate service | 
as needed in the present instance, but I 
cannot at the moment call any such to! 


mind. The interment of an English subject 

abroad after the manner recorded must 

surely be very unusual. Ceci, CLARKE. 
Junior Athenzeum Club. 


Company (10 §, ii. 288).—D. M. 
might obtain information which would be 
useful to him by applying to the Secretary 
of the Girls’ Public Day School Company, 
The High School, 53, Norland Square, Notting 
Hill, London, W., though I do not think that 
the establishments of this company number 
quite so many as sixty. Ea 


Marryrpomw or Str. THomas: Sr. Tuomas 
or HeErerorp (10 §. i. 388, 450; ii. 30, 
195, 273).—The statement that Thomas de 
Cantelupe was “the last Englishman 


made by Mr. J. HoLpen 


MacMicuart, contradicts the story which 
one used to hear about St. Richard, 
whose beautiful shrine attracts so much 
attention in the cathedral church of 
Chichester. As the latter was one of Wyke- 
ham’s “sons,” I feel bound, as a loyal Wyke- 
hamist, to ask why he is to be ousted from 


| the distinction which he used to enjoy. 
E 


S. DopGson. 


ALEXANDER AND R. Epcar (10 ii. 248), 
—RKaikes Edgar was of Downing Coll., Cam., 
B.A. 1827; Robert Edgar was of Trin. Coll., 
Oxon., 1819. The former was curate of 
Broxtel, and the latter curate of Nacton. 


Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


H (10% §. ii. 107).—To 
write 6, a, anno, is not a peculiarity of 
Petrocchi’s publishers. In Vanzon’s_ well- 
known ‘Grammatica Ragionata,’ published 
at Leghorn in 1834, it is said, p. 18,“ xvii. : 

‘La H— da noi s’ usa solamente 1° Nelle quattro 
qui appresso voci ho, hai, ha, hanno onde non con- 
tonderle con o cong., ai artic. comp., @ prep., anno 
nome ; eppure in quelle voci avean gia taluni comin- 
ciato a sopprimerla, sostituendovi un accento posto 
sopra la susseguente vocale, scrivendo 6, ai, a, 
anno; ma tale innov azione poc hi uci trove. 

In Calefii’s grammar, published at Florence 
in 1863, it is said, p. 14: 

‘Serve pure I’ H a togliere alcuni equivoci come 
si pud vedere nelle quattro voci seguenti ho, hai, 
ha, hanno. In questo caso pero non manifesta 
alcun suono distinto ; tanto ¢ vero che molti, invece 
dell’ H, sogliono in questi casi adoperare I’ accento.” 

As for Petrocchi, it is he who is respon- 
sible, and not his publishers, for the 6, a7, 4, 
anno, to be a, in his works, for in his 

‘ Dictionary,’ vol. i. p. 1122, he says, under 
the letter H :— 

“Molti_la conservano come puro segno orto- 
grafico nelle quattro voci del verbo arere...... dove 
altri, e specialmente nel Veneto e nell’ Italia meri- 
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dionale mettono con pil ragione accento, come 
facciamo anche noi.” 

In spite of Petrocchi, I thoroughly agree 
with Q. V. in preferring the ho, hai, &c., and 
I feel as he does about tun and tat in German. 
I earnestly hope that purely phonetic spell- 
ing may never be adopted in England, as it 
has been in Italy, for it must be accompanied 
= indifference to etymology and derivations. 
That this has happened in Italy may be in- 
ferred, I think, from the fact that this same 
Petrocchi’s excellent dictionary gives no deri 
vations. Such a thing =a not be found 
in an English dictionary of corresponding 
importance. M. HauLtrMont. 


JOWET?Y AND WHEWELL (10 §S. i. 386; ii. 
275).—An old Oxford don tells me that the 
Balliol dons were supposed to appear, one after 
the other, on the dais, each reciting an epi- 
gram. Jowett’s was :— 

My name is Jowett. 
I am the Master of this College ; 
Whate er is known, I know it; 
Whate’er I know not is not knowledge. 

Then a young man named Forbes, a Scotch- 

man, comes next :— 
My name is Forbes, 
The Master me absorbs, 
Me and many other mes, 
In his great Thucydides ; 
the point being that Jowett made Forbes, 
like other young men, do his work for him. 

There is another, not connected with 

Balliol :— 
I am the Dean. and this is Mrs. Liddell, 
She plays the first, and I the second fiddle ; 
She is the Broad, I am the High ; 
We are the University. 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


[ find what was probably the original form 
of the Jowett epigram in one of my note- 
books :— 

I stand tirst: I am Professor J-w-tt— 
Whatever is to be known, I know it: 
I am the Master of this College, 
And what I don’t know isn’t knowledge. 
St. SwWITHIN. 
_ There seem to be several variants of the 
lines on Dr. Jowett. What I heard at college 
was :— 
My name it is Benjamin Jowett, 
I'm Master of Balliol College ; 
Whatever is knowledge I know it, 
And what I don’t know isn’t knowledge. 
A. B. 

Eates (10 S. ii, 228).—There were two 

rothers named Eeles (not Eales) at the battle 
of Waterloo. Both of them were captains in 


the 3rd Battalion of the 95th Rifles. Charles 
was killed in the fight ; William lived to be 
colonel of the Ist Battalion of the Rifle 
Brigade, and died in 1837. See Dalton’s ‘ Rolb 
Call’ and Siborne’s ‘ Waterloo Letters,’ na 


Possibly some members of the Eales family 
of the present day could give G. F. R. B. the 
necessary information. here are several 
clergymen and medical men bearing this 
uncommon name, and we have in Bradford 
a Mr. William Eales in practice as a dental 
surgeon. 

The Rev. William Thomas Huxham Eales, 
of Trin. Coll. Cam., B.A., was curate of 
Wolborough in 1835, and subsequently for 
many years vicar of Yealmpton. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 


First-FLroor Rerecrories §. ii. 167, 
237).—The refectory at Ilona Cathedral is 
built on the first or upper floor, but seems to 
occupy the position of a previous refectory, 
which formerly stood on the site. The first 
refectory, however, appears to have been on 
the ground floor, and at a later period it has 
been raised to the upper floor. See Mac- 
Gibbon and Ross, ‘ The Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture of Scotland,’ vol. iii. p. 73. 


Acqua Torana §, ii. 269).—Garelli 
(physician to Charles VI. of Austria) informed 
Hoffman in a letter that this poison, other- 
wise Acquetta di Napoli, with all the physical 
characters of water, was Agua cymbalarie 
in which arsenic had been dissolved. Four 
to six drops were fatal (‘ Med. Ration. Syst.,’ 
i. 198, and Mag. fiir die gerich. Arnzeikund, 
ji. 473). Pius ILI. and Clement XLV. are 
said to have died from this poison. Sir 
Robert Christison, in his work on ‘ Poisons,’ 
gives further historical information. 

MEDICULUS, 

In ‘ Poison Romance and Poison Mysteries,’ 
1902 (p. 65), by C. J. S. Thompson, is an 
account given of acqua Tofana, a poison 
named atter the most notorious of Italian 
poisoners—Toffana. She compounded more 
than one preparation, all of which were 
proved to be simply solutions of arsenious 
acid. A. Kate Rance. 

[Dr. Forstiaw refers to chap. xxx. of Major 
Gritliths’s * Mysteries of Police and Crime,’ and 
Mr. Hoven MacMicuAret to Timbs’s Popular 
Errors,’ 1856, pp. 276-8.) 


Manor Court or Epwinstowek, Notts (10% 
S. ii. 226).—No doubt Mr. R. W. Wordsworth, 
Whitemoor, Perlethorpe, Notts, agent to 
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Earl Manvers, Lord of this Manor, would, on 
reasons being given for the inquiry, supply 
the name and address of the solicitor who is 
steward of the manor and holds the Court 
Rolls. Stewards of manors are probably 
alone able to say what is the procedure as to 
registration of wills on the rolls. 
MISTLETOE. 
[Dr. Forsuaw refers to the account of Edwin- 
etowe in the‘ Beauties of England and Wales,’ 1813.) 
Pawnsuor §. ii. 267) — This word 
occurs five times in the celebrated Tyneside 
song ‘The Pawnshop Bleezin’,’ written by 
Jos. Philip Robson in 1849, in ‘ Bards of the 
Tyne. The following are quotations from 
the song :— 
For Pawushop law hes ne relief.—V. 5, 1. 8. 
The world was better far, aw’m sure, 
When Pawnshops had ne nyem, man. 
V.6, lL. land 2 
Tnos. F. Manson. 
A slightly earlier reference may be seen 
in the following work: Thieme, ‘ Critical 
Dictionary of the English and German 
Languages, Leipzig, 1853, royal 8vo. 
Wa. Jaccarp. 
139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


Hewt, Heaven, Parapise as PLace- 
NAMES (10 8. i. 245, 332). —There is a charm- 
ing spot called Paradise in Cameron parish, 
Fifeshire, about four miles south-west from 
St. Andrews. Near by is Drumcarro Crag, 
which St. Andrews people sometimes find a 
convenient goal for a Sabbath day’s journey 
(see Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Memoir of Principal 
Tulloch,’ p. 361). This particular place-name 
is of great antiquity, and the march of time 
has graced it with various associations. Two 
legends of the nineteenth century seem 
worthy of mention. The first is of an un- 
known settler who made broom-switches from 
material ready to his hand in the district, 
and carried them far and wide as articles of 
merchandise. His mode of intimating his 
business to likely customers is diversely 
sapertes, but it took metrical shape some- 
what in these terms :— 

Here comes John Brown with broomsticks nice, 

From within the gates of Paradise. 

The implication, no doubt, was that at last 
a truly efficient new broom had come to earth. 
Probably it will be no surprise to hear that 
this merchant outgrew the traftic in brooms, 
and found Paradise too narrow for the full 
exercise of his genius. From being a pseu- 
donymous incomer he developed into a strong 
parish character, a local poet, and the owner 
of a notable stud of asses. 


The other story is of a somewhat later 
date, and concerns a runaway calf and its 
worthy owner. The calf on being put to 
grass for the first time snapped its cord, and 
for several miles pursued a headlong career 
over hedges and ditches before it was cap- 
tured and brought home by the maiden lady 
to whom it belonged. Telling afterwards 
how both the animal and herself had out- 
stripped all other competitors in the race, 
this charming humanist said that the fugitive 
never once stopped till it reached Paradise, 
and there, like herself, it was fain to rest. 

It may not be inapposite to add that 
St. Andrews golfers of many generations have 
known the Hell bunker on the old course. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


In the western suburbs of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne is a village or hamlet named Paradise. 
To that village is attached a local story, which 
may not be out of place even in *N. & Q. In 
the month of November, 1771, when a disas- 
trous flood swept down every bridge upon the 
Tyne except thatof Corbridge, there was living 
at Paradise a keelman named Adam Robson. 
In his old age he was called as a witness at 
the assizes, when the following colloquy oc- 
curred :— 

Counsel : “ What is your name ?” 

Witness: “Adam Robson, sor, but they 
ginerally caals us Adam, for short, ye knaa.” 

**You’ve known the river Tyne for a long 
time, I believe ?” 

Vis, sor, sartainly.” 

“ How far back can you remember ?” 

“Hoo far back can aa remimbor? Wey, 
aa can remimbor things as happened afore 
the tlood, fine.” 

“Oh, indeed! You can remember things 
that happened before the flood, can you?” 

“Vis, sor, parfickly.” 

“Qeally! Pray tell my lord and the jury 
where you were living at that very early 
| date, Adam.” 

“Where was aa leevin’ afore the flood? 
Wey, in Paradise, to be sure.” 

Ricuarp WELFOoRD. 


My little native town (Zerbst, in Anhalt) 
has also a street called Paradies. 

G. KRuecer. 

Berlin. 

Jeremiah Pemberton, Chief Justice of Nova 
Scotia, built about 1788 a large villa near 
Halifax, which he called Paradise. It was 
| afterwards owned by Sir Alexander Croke, 
| who changed the name to Studley. 
| Near Newport, Rhode Island, is a small 
cave called Paradise. Tradition says it was 
used as a study on warm summer days by 
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Bishop Berkeley when living at Newport 
about 1730. Not far off is Purgatory, a deep 
and unpleasant-looking pit in the cliff, into 
which the sea enters. 

have seen in Germany a country inn 
called Heaven. M. N. G. 


A street in Whitchurch, Salop, was, until 
some twenty years ago, known as Paradise 
Street to the Post Office and the elect, the 
hoi pollot preferring to style it the “ tin-hole 
road.” Both parties have now compromised 
on Talbot Street. HELGA. 


Dundee has a Paradise Road, where for 
many years lived the Rev. George Gilfillan, 
“ critic, poet, and divine.” ‘THomas Kyp. 

Aberdeen. 

I was born in Paradise Row, overlooking 
the racecourse in the city of Chester. In the 
same city, in Handbridge, a suburb across 
the Dee, is a row of cottage houses known as 


Paradise. 
T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


There is a Paradise Row in Birmingham, 
running from the front of the Town Hall 
towards Edgbaston. 

Epwarp P. WoLrerstan, 

In this town we have Paradise and Paradise 
Vale as names of houses; and in the neigh- 
bouring town of Kelso, Paradise is also used 
to designate a house. 

J. Lixpsay 

Public Library, Jedburgh. 

{No further replies on this subject can be inserted. ] 


Humorous Srorres (10 §. ii. 188, 231).— 
*Hicks’s Great Jury Story’ is contained in 
*Tales and Sayings of Willian Robert Hicks 
of Bodmin,’ by W. F. Collier, published about 
1892 by Messrs. Brendon & Son, Plymouth. 
The occasion was the trial of a Cornish 
doctor for poisoning his mother-in-law, and 
the story purports to be related to Mr. Hicks 
by one of the jurymen who arrived at a 
verdict of acquittal. W. B. H. 


JOANNES JOHANNES ii. 189, 274).— 
At any rate, on my_ matriculation paper, 
dated at Oxford, 10 February, 1848, and on 
four other documents, signed by some of the 
leading scholars in the university, my spon- 
sorial appellation, as Dr. Pangloss calls it, 
is legibly written /Joannes. 

Joun Prekrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Prescriptions (10 §. i. 409, 453; ii. 56, 


291).—To the questions regarding the origin 
of the abbreviations used in medical pre- 


scriptions the replies have not been very 
satisfactory. One of them, indeed, assumes 
that a scrupulum being half an obolus, its 
sign was a half of the O which was the 
sign of the latter. From Roman times 
onward the obolus has always had the sense 
of a half, as a halfpenny, &c.; the medical 
obolus was half a scruple, the latter term 
having the sense of one-twenty-fourth ; the 
scruple was the twenty-fourth of an ounce, 
as the carat was the twenty-fourth of the 
solidus, the assay-unit, and the grain a twenty- 
fourth of a pennyweight. I venture to give 
an explanation which will, I think, be found 
to be not far from correct, if it does not go 
quite to the root of the subject. 

For the mystic R at the head of a prescrip- 
tion I accept Charles Reade’s explanation 
(in ‘Hard Cash,’ if I mistake not): “O 
Jupiter, be favourable unto us !” 

The sign for the denarius mentioned in one 
of the replies was not that of the zodiacal 
Pisces, but simply an X (denoting the ten 
units of the coin-weight) with a line across it. 

I need hardly say that the medical weights 
and measures of the Roman system, largely 
derived from the Greek, were generally used 
by Greek physicians. With these, the sign 
for the Roman serupulum or gramima was the 
first two letters of the latter word, that is, 
a capital gamma with a well-curved the 
latter crossed horizontally, as is usual in 
abbreviations. Now reverse this symbol, 
and the evolution of the scruple sign, a very 
curved E reversed, becomes evident. 

The Roman ounce (437 grains) was at first 
divided into seven denarii, or penny weights, 
and these were the usual units of prescrip- 
tions in the time of Celsus; p. \x meant 
pondere denarii decem. ten penny weights (of 
course the capital X should be crossed). 
Later on, it was divided into eight drachme, 
each of three scrupula or grammata. The 
sign for the drachma was at first the Greek 
letter : (¢), which, denoting six, signified that 
the drachm was equal to six oboli, or half- 
scruples. The Greek letter became replaced 
by a Roman Z; this acquired at its lower 
extremity a downward curl, which grew until 
the sign became that which we now use. 

The sign for the ounce was the Greek letter 
v (£) reversed. This letter, originally the 
sign of the oryhaphon (the Roman aceta/ulum) 
if with a little o, of the westes or pint if with 
a little e, became when reversed the sign of 
the Roman ounce as adopted by the Greeks. 
In the ‘Table of the usual Characters of the 
Weights and Measures used by the Greek 
and Roman Authors’ appended to the Syden- 
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of Paulus -Egineta, the very signs now used the Greek epsilon inverted. Hence both e's 
in prescriptions will be seen, amongst others, | in Russian are ultimately the same letter. 
against Seripulum, Drachme, and Ouggia. To turn now to the ninth Cyrillic (Wal- 

I may mention that our ounce is the same, | lachian or Servian), or the eighth Russian, 
to half a grain near, as the Roman ounce. | letter, this sem/a, or soft z, resembles closely 
The only ounce recognized by the Medical | the drachm sign. It is the Greek zeta, which 
Council's ‘British Pharmacopwia’ is the im- | (ante, p. 291) is said to represent the drachm 
perial ounce of 437) grains, one-sixteenth of | because that weight was divided into six 
the pound, of 7,000 grains. The drachm and | obols. The obol has dropped out of our 
scruple are not divisions of the ounce ; they | apothecaries’ weights, but the scruple, equal- 
are merely convenient units of 60 and of ling two obols, remains. Can we infer, there- 
20 grains. The fluid ounce is a measure of | fore, that the ¢st sign has been transferred 
an imperial ounce of water ; it is divided for | from the lost obol to the scruple ? 
convenience into eight fluid drachms, each of The symbol for the ounce is also recog- 
sixty minims. nizable in the forty-fifth Cyrillic and thirty- 

A curious muddle occurred in the schedule | eighth Wa!lachian as a reversed and some- 
of our statute weights and measures, by | what modified Greek € (77). The glagolitic 
which the Troy ounce (instead of being con- | » (numerical value 60) was represented both 
fined to bullion transactions, previous to dis- | by a letter nearly the Greek M and by a sign 
appearing, as the Troy pound disappeared | like four drops hanging on a T-shaped figure. 
many years ago) survives in a fossil series! There are also some other similarly inter- 
of apothecaries’ weight, which is wanted by | esting features in the glagoiitic—I apologize 
neither doctors nor druggists, and which is for the frequent repetition of this terrible 
not recognized by the‘ British Pharmacopeeia.’. word—alphabet, one of them being the re- 
Thus the chemist and druggist buys his senna semblance of the fourth letter, g/ayol’, g, to 
and his salts by the usual imperial weight, the percentage symbol. Hence I think 
and he sells them by the same; but should that if some palweographer or metrologist 
an ounce weight of any drug be ordered in a would examine these ancient Slavonic alpha- 
prescription, the ‘Pharmacopeia’ tells him | bets in connexion with the cursive Greek of 
rightly to take an imperial ounce of 437) | old medical MSS. the origin of the mysterious 
grains, while the Board of Trade require him apothecaries’ signs would be revealed. 
to use an old Troy ounce of 480 grains. J. DorMER. 
There is practically not much inconvenience, Surely the word drachm, drachma, is de- 
for solid medicines are rarely prescribed in yived from dpdcoopa, | grasp, and signified 
such a large quantity, but it is annoying to as much as could be grasped. Several words 
find a foolish relic of a mischievous system of measure seem to be formed from the 


and same idea ; cf. thrare, twenty-four sheaves, 
Liverpool “DWARD NICHOLSON. | properly an armful; cf. Icelandic thrifa. 

I See Skeat, s.». Other instances of words 


As Dr. Forsttaw proposes to have this signifying definite measures formed from 
subject further discussed, I am emboldened jndefinite indications are cubit, scruple, and 


to make a few further remarks thereon. the German schock, used to indicate the 
The resemblance of the thirty-first letter number sixty. H. A. Srronc. 

of the Russian (or thirty-fifth of the Servian) 

alphabet to the scruple sign may seem for- Tickiunc Trout (9 S. xii. 505; 108. i. 


tuitous, but I do not think this to be thecase. 154, 274, 375, 473; ii. 277).—I find from M. 
It is known that the alphabet in question is Rolland s *‘ Faune Populaire de la_ France, 
based chiefly on what is commonly termed the vol. iii. p. 131, that there is a proverb :— 
Cyrillic, and this, in turn, is derived from) _‘“‘‘ On chatouille la truite pour la mieux prendre.’ 
cursive Greek. Now I can think of no more ye ye vient _o~ que le age ma — 
ikely source caries’ . decouvert des t ruites, eur passe la main sous le 
hi MISS. ventre afin qu’elles ne s’eflarouchent pas et se 
fi Mile f 1€ | Jaissent prendre plus facilement.” 

= collection of alphabets Tn this country groping and grappling for 


I have at hand—Ballhorn’s (Leipzig, 1853)— : 
mete trout are connected with the same mode of 
| capture. Sr. SwirHrn. 


have two e's, the sixth letter being clearly | 

Cyrillic and Greek epsilon ; but the thirty- I Masuscuce (10S. ii. 288).—The ‘N.E.D.’ 
first is a glagolitic importation. In the glago- | says, on its first page, that the phrase 

litic alphabet this is the sixth letter (est), AN * 4-ner-se [means] the letter A when standing by 
¢, with the numerical value of 6, and obviously itself, especially when making a word. The word 
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a was formerly spelt ‘a-per-se, a, that is ‘a by 
itself makes the word a’: whence also the letter 
itself was sometimes called A-per-se-A. So also 
L-per-se, O-per-se, d&-per-se.” 

The only letters that can thus stand alone 
are A, /, and 0; and it was not unusual in 
MSS. to write these letters as capitals when 
so standing. / and 0 are usually so written 
still ; but A is of so very common occurrence 


370 [Defoe (D.).] The Life and Strange Sur- 
rising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe of York, 
Mariner...... written by Himself, with map (no title 
or frontispiece), London, printed for W. Taylor, 
1719—The Farther Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, 
first edition, 1719—Serious Refiections during the 
Life of Robinson Crusoe, first edition, 1720, together 
3 vols. calf gilt, each volume containing the cata- 
logues of Taylor’s publications at end (sold not 
subject to return).” 


Whose candid bosom the retining love 


r that it is more convenient to write a. This tONALD DIXxon. 
4 seems to be the whole account of the matter.) Cuirk CasTLe Gates (10" S. ii. 269).— 
S It once fell to my lot to edit ‘The Romance} These gates were the work of a common 
2 of Partenay for the Early English Text | blacksmith, whose name is not apparently 
Society; and the capital A’s of the MS. |known. They seem to have been removed 
- proved to be troublesome from their fre-| from their original to their present situation. 
quency. yn p. 3 occur such words as/In Lewis’s * Dictionary of 
oa Agayne,” “And,” ‘‘ Apart,” “Almightye, Wales ’ (1840) we are told that 
ic “After,” all in the middle of a line. On p.9| «a new road, leading to Chirk Castle, in a winding 
h oceur such lines as these :— direction through it, so as to embrace a view of 
n FOr tho ther was A Erle in the forést, much interesting scenery in the valley of the 
a e, in leu at which formerly lec rom the 
r- At peiters [Poitiers] made A roial -— feste. village. Near New Hall, which is described as an 
Watrer W. Skeat. | old of the Myddeltons, rebuilt many years ago 
le , peers = : as a farmhouse, and surrounded by a moat, at the 
i Though unable tosay wv hy the personal PrO- | entrance into the park from Llangollen and Wrex- 
, noun I is written with a capital, I may point | ham, stands a pair of iron gates of the richest and 
LO out a volumein which both capital and lower- | most delicate and exquisite workmanship—designed 
Kk case are used. That volume is the first col-| and executed by a common blacksmith—which 
st lected edition of Akenside’s poems :— anciently stood immediately in front of the castle.” 
‘t The Poems of Mark Akenside, M.D. London, | J. Horpen MacMicuaet. 
0 Printed by W. Bowyer and J. Nichols. And) 
us Sold by J. Dodsley in Pall Mall. mpccLxxu. 4to. | . 
xii-380 pp. | Miscellaneous, 
In this fine book, whenever the pronoun [| NOTES ON BOOKS. &c 
le- and the interjection O occur at the begin-| 4,,,. jrort By E. Marst F R Gs Hei 
ed ning of a line or a sentence, they appear in| 
are | Tue words of old Adam in * As You Like It,” 
he ay in lower-case. ius in Book 1. p.16,| At seventeen years many their fortunes seek : 
es, we have eet Lut at fourscore it is too late a week, 
fit. ae + avtene serve as motto to Mr. Marston's volume of remi- 
4 Whoe’er thou art, whom these delights can touch, | nigcences. At that ripe age there is, happily, in 
. | this instance, no question of seeking fortune, but 
Of nature warms, o! listen to my song ; : 
only of extracting what enjoyment and advantage 
. ans i will guide thee to her favourite walks. can be reaped, during a period of well-earned 
he Book I. ends on p.34 with an invocation to leisure, from the experiences of a long and arduous 
the genius of ancient Greece as follows:— __| life. In his public and private career Mr. Marston, 
of the great_ publishing house of Sampson Low, 
Off Marston & Co., has made many friendships and 
M ancy’s plume aspiring, i unlock ati 1 feasional. 
oe, — thrice honourd! with the immortal | ) oon appropriated by Landor, might have been 
e Of nature, while to my compatriot youth called Last Fruit off an Old Tree.’ While engaged 
ee 1 point the high example of thy sons, for sixty-five years (tifty-eight of which have been 
ant Gene the spent in London) in the business of publishing and 
3 le WeLt Mr. time to become 
se 7 LICHD, ELFORD. a successful as well as a fairly voluminous author. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. among pleasantest contents of his latest 
for c = _ | volume are the utterances or revelations it contains 
a PUBLISHERS CATALOGUES (10 8. ii. 50, 118). concerning the delightful works he has written. 
: —The following extract from the sale cata-| The greater portion of his volume is occupied with 
ve logue (20 October) of Messrs. Hodgson & Co., of busi- 
9 of C con, | Hess and letters with whom he has been thrown 
mil Chancery Lane, is interesting in con-| into close association, and the work may, to some 
nexion with early catalogues of publications be regarded ; ie fi 
3 \ extent, _regarded as a history of the firm of 
» by affixed at the end of a book :— which he is a distinguished member. With his 
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entry into the house of Sampson Low, about 1846, 

the recollections open. In the library and reading- 

room of Low, in Lamb's Conduit Street, we come 

upon traces of many distinguished men of what 

now begins to look like a remote generatign, Mac- 
aulay, Samuel Warren, G. P. adie legal 

luminaries—the Bethells, Pollocks, and Thesigers. | 
Ten years later Mr. Marston became a partner, and 
his personal reminiscences begin with Sir Edwarc 
Bulwer Lytton, the first Lord Lytton, for whom 
the house undertook to publish * A Strange Story.’ 
It is curious and interesting to find on the agree- 
ment for the publication of this four signatures: 
those of Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer 
Lytton, Sampson Low, Son & Marston, Charles 
Dickens, and W. H. Wills, the last at one time 
well known in connexion with the Dai/y Nevrs, 
Household Words, and All the Year Round. To 
this period belongs the publication by the firm of 
*Moredun: a Tale of Twelve Hundred and Ten,’ 
the authorship of which was ascribed to Sir Walter 
Scott. Literary celebrities and publishers divide 
the attention of the reader, the portraits of the 
Sampson Lows, pere ef fils, Fletcher Harper, 
Joseph Whitaker, and John Francis alternating, 
it might almost be said, with those of Lytton, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Wilkie Collins, Charles 
Reade, and R. D. Blackmore. The frontispiece 
consists of a portrait of Sir Henry M. Stanley, 
Innumerable likenesses of other men of eminence | 
appear, and the book, in that respect alone, forms 

a pleasant addition to any library. Blackmore and | 
Stanley, the former especially, are among the most | 
important contributors to the volume, Blackmore’s | 
letters having often great interest. It is pleasing 

to come upon a capital portrait of poor Fred | 
Burnaby, whose premature death in action was a 
loss to literature and arms. The pen picture sup- 
lied of him is also excellent. General Sir W. F. 
tutler, Capt. Mahan, Mr. W. Clark Russell, Jules | 
Verne, and the author are among those of whom 

portraits are supplied. The book (which, as our 

readers must know, is by a frequent contributor | 
to our columns) is well written, and, besides being | 
pleasantly chatty and gossiping, supplies much | 
valuable literary infurmation. We see a great 

number of interesting people in sidelights, and 
obtain much striking information upon social and | 
business conditions during the latter half of the | 
nineteenth century. 


Dictionary of National Biography Errata. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 
Tuts sixty-seventh and complementary volume of 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ has been 
earried out by the editor at the instance of Mrs. 
George M. Smith, by whom it has been presented | 
to the subscribers. Its value is, of course, signal, | 
and one can only wish that in works of similar | 
“long breath” similar consideration had been dis- 
played by the projector and the executants. In | 
the preface it is pointed out that two million facts | 
and dates are supplied in the work, and it is | 


doing the work over again. So far as we have 
traced, however, the more important alterations 
consist of additions. After all possible use had 
been made of ‘N. & Q.,’ a date in some rather 
obscure life remained undiscoverable. After the 
mublication of the volume in which the life appears 
Fresh intelligence is brought to bear upon it, and 


| some one inaccessible in our columns—say a sur- 
1 | viving relative or a descendant—supplies it. This 


is not an erratum. We would, therefore, prefer to 
have had the volume headed ‘ Errata and Addenda.’ 
As the volumes are treated in the order in which 
they appeared, the arrangement is necessarily alpha- 
betical. It would be invidious to work through the 
volumes and show which of the seven hundred 
contributors are the more or the less careful. Such 
an investigation would, moreover, be unfair. The 
man who writes the life of an obscure artist finds 
few men on his track. He, on the contrary, who 
is responsible for the life of a great poet or states- 
man will have many to correct him if he makes a 
slip. Full acknowledgment is made by Mr. Sidney 
Lee, to whose energy and erudition the * Dictionary’ 
itself is principally due, of the sources of informa- 
tion employed in the preparation of the new volume. 
Few of our readers will be surprised to hear that 
W. C. B., whose emendations of successive volumes 
have been a marked feature in ‘N. & Q.,’ is the 


| recipient of special recognition. 


Schivierighe iten clea Englischen. Von Dr. Gustav 
Kriiger.—ILL. Teil. Syntax nehst Be itriigen 
Stilistik, Wortkunde, und Worthiidung. 2 vols. 
(Dresden and Leipzig, C. A. Kochs.) 

THESE two volumes are part of Dr. Kriiger’s 

‘English Syntax,’ and we have given the title 


| pretty fully in order that our readers may have 


some idea of the extent of the ground covered. 
There are no fewer than 2,602 sections, which 
consist mostly of rules, followed by examples in 
English and German, and the whole presents a 
wonderfully complete survey of the differences of 
expression and form in these two great languages. 
Dr. Kriiger’s industry and research are extra- 
ordinary, and his collection of examples shows a 
width of reading which is almost unexampled, we 
should say, in a foreigner. 

We think, indeed, that his work is, if anything, 
too massive. Confronted with a similar plan, we 
should have contined ourselves to the best English, 
by which we mean the English of the best taste, if 
we may use the phrase. Such can be secured in 
select company only, from writers and speakers who 
by happy instinct, or love of their own tongue, or 
philological zeal, use the English language properly. 


| And here we may explain our position a little. We 


are no pedants, and some knowledge of other lan- 
guages has taught us that freedom of idiom is 
preferable to an unthinking apotheosis of grammar. 
Such freedom in speech is, to us, the ideal, for we 
rank grammar with the conventions of society as 
means to an end—means which in both cases may 
become intolerable and may in the stress of actual 


pleaded that no human care could ensure complete | life be justly disregarded. Having made this much 
accuracy under such conditions. This may willingly | clear, we may say that Dr. Kriiger has attempted 
be conceded. All against which we are disposed to | too much in including Americanisms, oddities of 
protest is the inclusion of the entire contents under | speech meant to be comic only, definite mistakes 


the head of «rrata. Some genuine coguil/es there 
are: there are errors in dates, difficult of avoidance 
when, necessarily, so long a period intervenes 
between writing the article and correcting the 
proof, that the examination of every item involves 


which belong to what we may call low ver- 
nacular, and usages which are not tolerated by the 
select body we have referred to above. Our lan- 
guage is, we regret to say, slack enough without 
references to such lapses, and we think that the 
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student may be confused by the very abundance of 
notes and cautions set before him. If the field had 
been narrowed, he would have had less to learn, 
and he would not have missed much. His very 
correctness of idiom, which might appear strange 


to unthinking Englishmen, would win from the | 


competent a tribute of praise and regard which 
would be worth having; and he would easily learn 
without book some of the inelegancies which are 
seriously treated here, as if they were necessary 
parts of English speech. Our own view on the 
difficult question, What is English? may, of course, 
be challenged, but we may be allowed to say that it 
is the fruit of a love of the subject in which we 
yield to none, and which we have fortified for many 
years by close study of style both among the living 
and the dead, of the deticiencies and advantages of 
our own tongue in comparison with modern and 
ancient languages. 

This book is indeed a wonderful storehouse of 


notes and rules, and almost every subject which we | 


have looked for we have found mentioned with 
references to such authorities as Dr. Sweet and the 
*‘New English Dictionary.’ The English gerund, 
the wealth of German adverbs which have no 
English equivalent in a single word, the use of 
the word “gentleman,” English forms of foreign 
towns (to which Genf might have been added), 
are a few instances of subjects excellently treated. 
We notice, too, that on the delicate question of 
implied comedy or depreciation in English words, 
Dr. Kriiger shows generally remarkable discrimina- 
tion. 

We proceed to mention a few points which have 
struck us in going through the book. We do not 
think that a serious work should record as an 
instance of sex applied to things, **Say, Bill, got a 
yaller ticket?” ‘* Yes.” “*What’ll you take for 


her?” from ‘Tom Sawyer’ (vol. i. p. 5). “Ship” | 


and boat” are feminine always for seafolk, adds 
Dr. Kriiger, and we might add, for everybody. 
The motor, too, will be generally taken as a lady, 
we think, when it gets into popular speech. We 
do not regard “infirmaress,” ‘‘monkess,’ and 
“ regentress ’ as decent English at all (p. 2). ‘* Mit 
Zittern und Zagen ”’ may be rendered by the Biblical 
“with fear and trembling” (p. 75). On p. 102 
we read, ‘‘he looked ascance (read “ askance”), 
askew at the new comer.” ‘“‘Askew” is hardly 
natural English to-day in this connexion. 

Section 2,063 points out that English “folk- | 
—, and various sorts of slang shorten words. 

hen follows a list of words which hold very | 
different places in the’ regard of speakers and 
writers. Thus “‘cab” and “mob” are exemplary 
English, but we have never seen “coll.” for col. 
lege” anywhere except on an envelope as a shortened 
form of address. The university man does not | 
use it in his dailytalk. ‘* Pub” is decidedly vulgar, | 
while “‘curio” is not. ‘“ Bike” is familiar, but | 
displeasing to the present reviewer, who has not | 
heard “‘ trike” for tricycle ventured often. “Com” 
for commission is unfamiliar. We talked of *‘ comp” 
(= composition in Greek and Latin) in schoolboy 

ys, before we realized its use as the abbreviation | 


| think that the so-called “ split infinitive ” deserves 
to be treated with regard ; in any case a reference 
to a notice in the bedrooms of the Charing Cross 
Hotel is not a fair example of English. Our own 
collections offer proof that the two leading novelists 
of the English world, Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy, 
both tolerate this usage. Americans say (p. 195) 
“real nice,” but we have never heard common 
poopie» Volk,” say “I am right glad, proper 
glad.” Such usages are distinctly dialectal, or con- 
| scious reminiscences respectively of elevated and 
| slangy language. Many further points suggest 
themselves in this complete record of the two 
tongues; but we have already shown sufficiently 
the lines on which Dr. Kriiger’s book is open to 
criticism. It contains the material for at least 
three separate books which we should like to see, 
with abundant German parallels and annotations: 
one on spoken English, including the English of 
authors who have a claim to respect as writers ; 
another on current slang, in which we should neglect 
the comic distortions of particular authors; and a 
| third on the English which may be called elevated, 
| the style of the best prose writers and of most 
| poets. All these books, to be thoroughly trust- 
worthy, would need the close attention of English 
experts. Dr. Kriiger has, as we have hinted, a 
very good idea of the nuances of our language for 
|a foreigner, and he has found some English folk 
| to criticize his equivalents; but more such aid, we 
think, would have been advisable. Unfortunately 
competent persons of the sort are rare, and we do 
not know that we should choose those who would 
occur to the average man as judges. 


Book-Prices Current. Vol. XVIII. (Stock.) 
THE appearance of successive volumes of ‘ Book- 
| Prices Current’ is to the collector and the book- 
| seller one of the pleasantest features of the recurring 
}autumn. Seldom has an idea happier than that 
which led to the establishment of the series 
occurred to the mind of a bibliographer, and seldom 


| 


| has a worthy scheme been better carried out. The 


issue of the first two or three volumes was, to a 


| certain extent, tentative. A very short time sufficed 
| for Mr. Slater to get into his full stride, and the 
| work now seems incapable of alteration or of im- 


provement. Once more, for the eighteenth year, it 


| appears in a volume of between seven and eight 
| hundred pages, to be contentedly ranged with its 


fellows in the rapidly extending row. This time 
its contents beget in the mind of the book-lover 
contending feelings. To the collector busily engaged 
in establishing a library its appearance is neces- 
sarily welcome, since it proves that books gener- 
ally, with the exception of the rarest and most 
valuable, are lower in price than they have been 
for some years, and that the modern investor is 
likely to obtain exceptional value for his money. 
The man, on the other hand, whose collection is- 
virtually complete, will see with some regret the 
value, for sale purposes, of his library sadly depre- 
ciated. Mr. Slater holds that the falling - off in 
what may be called established books amounts to 
from thirty to forty per cent. compared with the 


of the expert body who are concerned in giving this | amount they used to bring in days when commercial 
present article to the world of print. To putall| and other surroundings were less unsettled. In 
these words together on the same footing without | the case of works of less value or repute the decline 
further explanation seems a misleading process. | is so great that comparison is almost out of the 
We do not say “She was married firstly......secondly” | question. Against these things must be ranged one. 
(p. 220), but “ first......secondly,” “ firstly” being | or two facts: first of all, that whole classes of works 
only ourrent in formal documents. We do not | that a score years ago were in no estimation are 
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now eagerly sought, and that those works which | 
constitute what Mr. Slater calls ‘the aristocracy | 
of the bookshelf” mount in price, and pass out of | 
the reach of all but our collector princes. How 
long this state of things will last, and whether with 
brightening commercial days average books will | 
regain their value, are matters on which it is not 
safe to prophesy. We could furnish suggestions as | 
to the cause of the falling-off in prices were the | 
occasion apposite, or were it our cue so to do. 
Considerations of space prohibit, however, such | 
indulgence, and existing conditions as chronicled 
by Mr. Slater must be left to preach their own | 
lesson. The average price per lot of the sales in | 
1904 has fallen from 3/. 7s. 10d. in 1901 to 2/. Os. 3d. 
Since 1901. indeed, the declension has been steady, | 
and the point now reached is lower than it has | 
been since 1896, when the average was 1/. 13s. 10:/. 
The item of most importance in the year’s sale was 
the original MS. of the first book of the * Paradise 
Lost,’ which was bought in for 5,000/. in January. 
It came with a direct pedigree from Jacob Tonson, 
the bookseller, by a deeply interesting letter from 
whom it was accompanied. This contains an excel- 
lent arraignment of Bentley for his edition of Milton, 
and supplies curious information as to the rela- 
tions between the poet and Sir William |)’Avenant. 
lt is very interesting to tind Tonson in 1731 deserib- 
ing Milton as *‘ the admiration of England and its 
vreatest credit abroad.” Much matter of hardly 
| ae significance is to be found in a volume that is | 
inferior in interest to none of its predecessors. | 
| 
| 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. By the Rev. 
H. C. Beeching. (Frowde.) 

Four and a half years ago we drew attention to 
this edition of Milton as the best, in all respects, 
for the lover and the student of Milton (see 9 8. v. | 
198). It is reprinted from the first edition, with 
facsimile title-pages, and with the original text. 
We spoke of it also as “tan unmistakable boon,” 
and have since had it in constant use, to the virtual 
exclusion of all other editions. It is now included 
in the Oxford two-shilling edition of the poets, and 
so is brought within the reach of all classes. No 
lover of poetry can afford to be without it in one of 
the shapes in which it has appeared. 


News of the death of Lady Dilke, which occurred 
on the 24th inst. at Pyrford Rough, Woking, came 
as a profound shock to ourselves, and will be received 
as such by very many of our readers. Born at 
Ilfracombe on 2 September, 1840, the fourth 
daughter of Major Henry Strong, H.E 1.C.S., and 
granddaughter of Samuel Strong, U.E.L., of 
Augusta, Georgia, and educated by a sister of 
Thomas Edward Bowdich, of Ashantee fame, Emilia 
Francis Strong married first, in 1862, Mark Pattison, 
the celebrated Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
and secondly, in 1885, the Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, Bart., M.P. She developed at an 
early age literary ability and artistic appreciation, 
was a contributor to the Saturday Revier in its best 
days, and wrote chiefly on tine art—in regard towhich 
she was an expert—in many periodicals, English and 
foreign, including the Gazette des Beaux-Arts and the 
Art Journal. During some years she was art critic 
to the Academy. Her publications include a life 
of Lord Leighton, contributed to “‘ Dumas’ Modern 
Artists,” ‘ Renaissance of Art in France,’ ‘ Art in the 
Modern State,’ ‘Claude Lorrain d’aprés des Docu- 


ments inédits,’* Shrine of Death and other Stories,’ 


*Shrine of Love and other Stories,’ * French Painters 
of the Eighteenth Century,’ * French Architects 
and Sculptors of the Eighteenth Century,’ ‘ French 
Decoration and Furniture in the Eighteenth 
Century,’ and ‘ French Engravers and Draughtsmen 
of the Eighteenth Century.’ The four works last 
named constitute her chief accomplishment in 
a line in which she had, in this country, no 
rivals, are admirably illustrated, and form a 
brilliant history of that delicate eighteenth-cen- 
tury art which attained in French painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and designs its highest 
development. An active part was taken by her in 
the Women’s Trade Union League, of the com- 
mittee of which she was an indefatigable member. 
In our own columns she wrote on her special 
themes, and on subjects such as the ‘Chevalier 
Servandoni,’ ‘ Jinrikshas,’ ‘ Pin-pricks as a Political 
Phrase, ‘Perelle’s Etchings," ‘ Pyramus and 
Thisbe,’ ‘When all the world was young, love!’ 
and ‘Strong’s Bluff." She was very proud of her 
connexion with the United Empire Loyalists, and 
of the sufferings undergone by her grandfather and 
her great-uncle in the Southern States. Those privi 
leged to enjoy her intimacy know how great was 
the range of her knowledge and how wide that of 
her social sympathies. Under her sway her draw- 
ing-room perpetuated the attractions and advan- 
tages of the salons of past days, she herself pre- 
siding with admirable tact and distinction over 
brilliant and delightful gatherings, and pouring 
a flood of illumination over the themes discussed. 
Ve may, perhaps, on her behalf alter Steele’s 
celebrated declaration concerning Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings, since to have known her, which was equal 
to having loved her, “‘ was a liberal education.” 
Lady Dilke was an enthusiastic bibliophile, and, 
besides the priceless French Elzevirs in which she 
delighted, had a collection of early French poetry. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules, Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
oo in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

A. J. Shakespeare's Sonnet xxvi.”). 
—We cannot publish. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“*The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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R. L, CULLETON, 92, Piccadilly, London 
. (Member of English and Foreign Antiquarian Societies), under- 
cakes the furnishing of Extracts from Parish Kegisters, Copies or 
Abstracts from Wills, Chancery Proceedings, and other Kecords useful 
tor Genealogical evidences in England, Scotiand, and Ireland 
Abbreviated Latin Documents Copied, Extended, and Translated 
Foreign Kesearches carried out. Eoquiries invited. Mr. Calleton’s 
Private Collections are worth consulting for Clues 
Antiquarian and Scientific Material searched for and Copied at the 
British Museum and other Archives. 


“ Examine well your blood 
From Joba of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree "—Suwaesrrane 


NCESTRY, English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 

TRACED from STATE KECOKDS. Speciality : West of England 

and Emigrant Families —Mr. KEYNELL-UPHAM, 17, Bedford Circus, 
Exeter, and |, Upham Park Koad, Chiswick, Londen, W 


| OOKS.—ALL OU'T-OF-PRINT BOOKS sup- 

plied, no matter on what Subject. Acknowledged the world over 
as the most expert Hook finders extant. Please state wants.—KAKER'S 
Great Hoonshop. 14-16, John Bright Street. Birmingham. 


AGENCY FOR AMEKICAN BOOKS. 


( PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
BKOOKSELLERS 

of 27 and 29, West 23rd Sireet. New York. and 244, BEDFOKD STKERT, 
LONDON, W.C., aesire to call the attention of the KEADING 
PUBLIC to the exceiient factiities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their 
own STANDAKI) PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN 
BOUKS 

_Catalogecs sent on application 
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